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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Dead Hand Comes to Life— 
A Move to Strangle the 
Tributary Theatre 


NDER cover of the claim that 

the little theatres have killed 

the stock company by unfair 
competition and have deprived union 
stage-hands and scenic artists of their 
rightful labor, the National Legitimate 
Theatre Committee is considering forc- 
ing all the little theatres of the country 
under the theatre code. On its face 
this means obliging them to fulfill the 
requirements of the commercial theatre 
as to employment, wages and hours of 
work. Actually it means putting the lit- 
tle theatres completely out of business. 
There are not half a dozen theatres out- 
side the control and influence of the 
New York trade theatre which are so 
organized or financed that they could 
bear the burdens imposed on the com- 
mercial theatre. And rightly so, for 
those burdens do not represent the needs 
of production or the rights and privi- 
leges of labor. They are an incubus 
upon the whole theatre system, its art 
and its industry, the outgrowth of two 
generations of cupidity and strife under 
the unworthy gambling system we 
called the business theatre. They are 
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The 
Prompter, 
By Beatrice Tobias 


VERY stage of the land, where 
the spoken voice still reigns, 
heard tributes to the memory of 
Edwin Booth on November 13, the 
centenary of his birth, commemo- 
rated with a program of remembrance 
arranged by The Players, the club 
which the famous actor founded in 
1888. Also sponsored by The Players 
is an exhibition of Booth memora- 
bilia, culled from the club’s large col- 
lection, and shown at the Museum 
of the City of New York. 


"| HE most conspicuous news in the 
lengthy programs of the German 
theatre is the number of this season’s 
dramatists who are unknown to this 
country. Mingled with a few plays 
by Schiller, Ibsen, Shakespeare and 
Hebbel are numberless works by 
young men who have yet to make 
their names familiar in the theatres. 




















THEATRE 
We over sixty new theatres 


building in various towns and 
a Moscow season that seems to be ex- 
ceptionally rich, the U. S. S. R. is 
experiencing perhaps a greater activi- 
ty in the theatre than ever before. 
Moscow, with Leningrad still the 
heart of the drama, will have a wide 
variety of new productions, from the 
once-censored works of Michael Bul- 
gakov to Romeo and Juliet and Ca- 
mille. Among the foreign presenta- 
tions, in addition to the last two, are 
Antony and Cleopatra (at the Kam- 
erny), Hauptmann’s Before Sunset 
(recently seen in London), and adap- 
tations of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine 
and Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. 


HE dance has taken on several 

new points of emphasis this 
season. With many groups featured 
in theatrical productions, there has 
been a shift away from the single 
recital. José Limon and other mem- 
bers of Charles Weidman’s group in 
As Thousands Cheer, and Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
with a ballet as an integral part of 
Moliére’s School for Husbands, are 
two examples of the dancer’s liaison 
with the real theatre. The Jooss Bal- 
let, winner of the first prize at the 
International Congress of Dance in 
1932, not only appears. as a definitely 
theatrical group with a new mastery 
of choreographic forms but also is 
the first in a series of distinguished 
foreign visitors that American dan- 
cers are allowing to take the first 
bows of the season. Also among 
these early foreign arrivals is Serge 
Lifar, favorite pupil of Diaghilev 
and now ballet-master of the Paris 
Opera, who has come to remind us 
of the elegance of the classic ballet 
tradition. And scheduled for a six- 
weeks New York season is the Monte 
Carlo Ballets Russes, a group of fifty 
dancers under the choreographic di- 
rection of Leonide Massine, direct 
from five months in London. Among 
the early-season soloists are: the Span- 
ish dancer, Teresina, Angna Enters, 
Martha Graham and her group. 
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an incubus of which even the NRA 
can not completely rid this theatre now 
that it is trying honestly to re-establish 
itself on a more secure foundation. 

The whole scheme is so unrelated to 
the facts of the case, so full of potential 
harm to the representative American 
theatre growing up outside New York 
and so out of harmony with the devel- 
opment of right uses for new leisure 
which is the secondary purpose of the 
NRA, that it will probably fall by the 
weight of its own folly. But since the 
little theatres are too various in scope, 
too individual and independent (and 
incidentally too poor) to form a union 
of any kind, and since no one who has 
their interests in any way at heart is 
represented on the committee, it is just 
as well to bring the danger to immedi- 
ate attention, before it is too late. 

Not the little theatres, but the compe- 
tition of road companies and the ineffi- 
ciency of stock managers and directors, 
ruined the stock company. Before the 
touring system took the country by 
storm, stock companies under good di- 
rectors, and usually with seasoned play- 
ers at their head, were an essential and 
valuable part of American theatre life 
and the best training schools for young 
actors. During the last generation, 
however, touring companies gradually 
ground them out of business in more 
than half their centres. Touring com- 
panies in turn deserted the road when 
profits disappeared, leaving whole sec- 
tions of the country with absolutely no 
spoken drama. But by that time the 
stock companies were, generally speak- 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


ing, too poor artistically and financially 
to win back their leadership, and year 
by year their hold has slipped. Now, 
in the theatre code, they think they see 
a chance to appropriate forcibly the 
field they once abandoned and to reap 
what others have sown. 
But there again they miss the point. 
The little theatres are not organized 
for profit, but for various purposes in 
varying places—for art, education, en- 
tertainment or social release. Only a 
handful of them are money-making en- 
terprises. Their success, of which so 
much is spoken and written, lies in win- 
ning back an audience for the world’s 
best plays and for fresh theatre experi- 
ment. A ruling which would put little 
theatres under the code would not add 
two good pay-rolls for labor or secure 
a single audience for stock that stock 
can not now earn by artistic worth. It 
might easily, however, wipe out a thou- 
sand laboratories for playwrights, actors 
and theatre audiences. It might elim- 
inate one of the few harmonizing fac- 
tors in the community life of hundreds 
of American cities and towns, a unify- 
ing and releasing social influence which 
sprang up, not as a result of welfare 
propaganda, but directly and spontane- 
ously out of a community need for the 
pleasures and the artistic profits of a 
community theatre. And since Ameri- 
can workers of all classes—professions, 
business and trades—are the chief active 
workers in the country’s little theatres, 
it might take from them one of their 
few leisure-hour escapes from the tyr- 
anny of American industrial boredom. 
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[IN London Ashley Dukes’ new 
Mercury Theatre started its career 
auspiciously with an adaptation of 
Moliére’s Amphitryon called Jupiter 
Translated by W. J. Turner. H. H. 
in the Observer had this to say of the 
production: “Mercury, Mr. W. J. 
Turner and Moliére are a triumvi- 
rate calculated to arouse the choicest 
anticipations; and this comedy with 


music and ballet satisfies most of them. 


The story of Jupiter’s impersonation 
of Amphitryon, and his disturbing 
success with Alcmene, is one whose 
possibilities many a good dramatist 
has realised and successfully exploited. 
Mr. Turner’s version is both witty 
and poetical. He writes as a poet, 
philosophises as a man, and keeps the 
action of his piece progressively 
amusing. The stage pictures designed 
by Miss Nadia Benois . . . . are de- 
lightful in their direct simplicity; the 
music which Lully has inspired Mr. 
Anthony Bernard to write strikes just 
the right note; and if the little ballet 
. « » « seems constricted, Miss Pearl 
Argyle’s Daughter of the Gods is 
most divinely fair. T'wo at least of 
the actors give admirable perform- 
ances: Mr. Oliver Reynolds, as the 
immemorial zany, has a nice, readily 
communicated sense of fun; and Miss 
Veronica Turleigh’s Alcmene, charm- 
ing in voice and lovely in repose, is 
as good as can be. The result of this 
eclectic alliance . . . is a little beauty.” 


MPHASIZING the problem of 

the individual rather than the 
mass, Ernst Toller is said to have 
deserted the expressionism of Masse 
Mensch in his newest play, The Blind 
Goddess, which will be produced soon 
in London. Also awaited in the Brit- 
ish capital are Bernard Shaw’s latest, 
On the Rocks, in which the chief 
character is said to be a composite 
portrait of Ramsay MacDonald and 
Stanley Baldwin; J. B. Priestley’s 
new comedy, Laburnsam Grove; and 
Robert E. Sherwood’s much-discussed 
Acropolis, which London will see be- 
fore New York with Raymond Mas- 
sey and Gladys Cooper in the leads. 























AH, 
WILDERNEss! 


GOOD PLAYS A-PLENTY 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


[ie is money again in Broadway tills that have not 


heard its clink for a long time. Night after night eager 

audiences are filling almost a dozen houses that were dark 
a month ago. A few S. R. O. signs have been pulled out and dusted 
off. And it is taking the whole weight of the National Legitimate 
Theatre Committee to keep some witless spendthrifts from paying 
$20 and even more for tickets which the producers say are worth 
$2.75, $3.30, $4.40; and which are worth no more. 

Generally speaking, however, theatre tickets are cheaper than 
they were and that has no doubt quickened the revival. somewhat. 
For if you give people who care for the theatre what they want and 
do not make them pay too heavily for it, they will usually find the 
money to buy tickets. Nor do they ask overmuch. A bit of first- 
rate acting; the speed and brilliance of an up-to-date musical show; 
the quick, audacious humor of a farce; the sincerity of plays and 
players in a serious drama; the wit and variety of a classic re-made; 
the deep penetration of a modern problem play. Any one of these 
will do. If there is some one thing that is true theatre, and good 
enough to master the attention, a New York audience is not too 
critical about the rest of a production; and fortunately so, or we 
should have fewer successes. 

There are many things that are first-rate and much that is good 
about the new shows; there is also much that is less than good, even 
in the headlined offerings. Ah, Wilderness/, for example, is only a 
pretty good play—a pretty good, old-fashioned, well made, undis- 
tinguished, conventional family comedy. Eugene O’Neill calls it 
a “comedy of recollection” and something more comes to the sur- 
face of the lines than memories of places and people out of the 
author’s young summer days in a small Connecticut town. The play 
might have been written in that same past; not only its material but 
its method and its manner are of the time. There is nothing in it, 
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no juicy theatre speech, no compelling characterizations, no bold 
iconoclasm, to remind an admirer of O’Neill’s favored plays that 
O’Neill is the author. Somehow, 4h, Wilderness! reminds you of his 
failures—of The First Man, Welded, and of other plays which the 
power of O’Neill’s great successes has carried happily to oblivion. 
It is a better play than those. By all technical tests it is quite as good 
a play as the specious Strange Interlude or the maudlin Great God 
Brown. But it lacks one thing that they had, the quality that is 
O’Neill, the determination and the ability to take his characters into 
his own hands and mold them to his will, forcing them to calamity, 
to death, to murder, to incarceration, without regard to the laws of 
nature or the gods on high Olympus. In his best plays, O’Neill is 
Thunder God. What he wills, we accept. His ability to make us 
accept it, over and over again, is what makes him a great dramatist. 

It is only fair to O’Neill under the circumstances to take it for 
granted that in 4h, Wilderness! he has voluntarily discarded the 
opportunity to be more than a dramatic narrator on a small scale. 
He lets his people, the country editor and his family, go their own 
way for once. It is true that they do not go far or would not, if 
Fate had not been good to the author and good to George M. Cohan, 
too, by giving the part of Nat Miller, the head of the family, into 
Mr. Cohan’s hands. He creates a living portrait of the man. He 
casts off entirely the clear line, the sharp active rhythm which have 
been the familiar marks of his stage personality, and, with only his 
spectacles for make-up, he builds the slightly stooped, hesitant, wise, 
kindly paterfamilias. He speaks through his nose, out of the corner 
of his mouth, in a low voice that is seldom raised, and yet his sense 
of projection is so accurate that, to the last seat in the house, every 
syllable he speaks comes more clearly, and more beautifully, than 
most players’ shouts. Many of his gestures and his movements seem 
to end half-way but they carry their direction so clearly within them 
that with your own mind you follow them through to the end, uncon- 
sciously adding your emphasis to his own, joining him in the action 
as in the idea. Nat Miller is an easy part to play but what Mr. 
Cohan does to it is a lesson in the art of acting. 

His quiet portrayal serves, too, as a fine foil for Elisha Cook, Jr., 
who plays the youngest son of the Miller family, an adolescent radi- 
cal whose first adventures on the road to love are the crux of the 
simple story. Cook’s performance is very good throughout the play 
but easily at its best in the scenes he shares with Cohan. The tense, 
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nervous, angular speech and motion of the youth are always in good 
contrast to the slow-moving older man. Gene Lockhart, who plays 
Miller’s hard-drinking but delightful brother-in-law, adds another 
useful variant. And the rest of the cast, although they work a little 
too hard and wear their old-fashioned clothes a little too heavily, do 
most of what the play requires of them. 

Ah, Wilderness! was the first production of the Theatre Guild’s 
season and was followed, very happily, by Moliére’s School for Hus- 
bands in a rhymed adaptation by Arthur Guiterman and Lawrence 
Langner, with settings and costumes by Lee Simonson (freely con- 
ceived in the grand manner of the Hotel de Bourgogne, feathered 
head-dresses and all) ; with music (arranged or composed) by Ed- 
mond Rickett; with a romantic ballet of the period led by Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman (who wore their lovely costumes 
so contentedly as to arouse a hope that perhaps the dancer’s gray 
days may be over) ; and last, but not least, with Osgood Perkins in 
the part of Sganarelle (which Moliére in his day reserved for 
himself) accepting eagerly the endless opportunities that this tradi- 
tional role—one of the most difficult of all commedia types, vain, 
selfish, amorous, suspicious—offers to an actor. 

It is good to see Moliére, one of the greatest actor-manager-play- 
wrights of all history, on the stage where he belongs. We have kept 
him far too long in our libraries. Anglo-Saxons, a little fearful 
perhaps of French style, dare not quite take Moliére as he comes, 
preferring to consider him too little for our age rather than too big 
for our capacity. But the Theatre Guild has made so enticingly 
theatrical a production of School for Husbands that other profes- 
sionals may soon be induced to tread where amateurs with imagina- 
tion have long ago stepped in. 

Among the other plays that have contended most successfully for 
public favor are two that ask for serious attention to a dramatist’s 
theme, and in the last decade there have probably not been two plays 
presenting the dramatist’s case more aptly. Lee Simonson, in The 
Stage is Set, complains that the face of the modern theatre is turned 
against realism, but it is actually only set toward a richer use of the 
theatre’s resources, a fuller theatrical expressiveness. Whenever 
realism is not out of line with that extension it remains within the 
pale, for when a form in art is peculiarly suited to a given need, it 
does not disappear as long as the need remains. More modern forms 
May come to answer newer needs and, deprived of the element of 
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MEN IN WHITE 


The operating-room is one of the most 
effective scenes in the drama by Sidney 
Kingsley presented by the Group Theatre. 
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THE GREEN BAy TREE 


Jed Harris has returned to the New York 
producing fold with a highly successful 
presentation of the English drama by 
Mordaunt Shairp, in which Laurence 
Olivier and James Dale play the leads. 
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THE GREEN BAY TREE 


A scene which has electrified many audi- 
ences is the one in which Mr. Dulcimer 
(James Dale) suppresses the hysterical 
revolt of his adopted son Julian (Lau- 
rence Olivier), while the butler (Leo 
G. Carroll) maintains a discreet silence. 
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novelty, the older form may have greater demands made upon its 
quality. But as long as theatres are used to present photographic 
pages out of life’s history, a well-made, realistic play is still the 
obvious way to present it. Whether the play is a good play or not 
depends altogether upon whether the dramatist is a good enough 
workman to accomplish what he sets out to do. Both Sidney Kings- 
ley, in Men in White, and Mordaunt Shairp, in The Green Bay 
Tree, have succeeded. 

Men in White, presented by the Group Theatre, is a clinical study 
of the cross purposes—personal, scientific and humane—in a doctor’s 
life. The scenes are all set in a hospital with an accumulated and 
veristic detail that would hardly have been considered material for 
the theatre before the movies made it so. Dr. Ferguson, an interne 
of unusual talent, is in love with and about to marry a girl who has 
the very sane but impractical idea that his own life should be more 
important to him than his work as a physician. ‘The exigencies of 
hospital life which require the young surgeon’s presence at all hours 
of the day and night, even—over and over again—on his single 
evening off during the week, strengthen the girl’s determination not 
to marry Ferguson unless he undertakes in advance not to sacrifice 
his personal freedom altogether to his sense of duty. At one of the 
moments of highest tension, after a maddening day of haste and 
accident and death, when the girl refuses to see him because he has 
broken an engagement, a lonely student-nurse comes into Fergu- 
son’s room for an examination note-book and goes away too late. 

The complications arising from this situation are enough to make 
a realistic play filled to the edge of every scene with argument, 
action and emotion. It is a thoroughly good, sound story for dra- 
matic purposes. It has been handled both by playwright and by 
players with the attention to correctness of medical detail which such 
a play, so handled, requires for belief. But its real virtues lie beyond 
that elemental correctness. The dramatist, while he uses all the 
characters as types, develops every one so carefully that each is 
sharply individual enough to enlist our sympathies. Instead of a 
type to represent the high soul of medicine, you have Dr. Hochberg, 
splendid surgeon, man of honor, sympathetic, keen, loving, selfless, 
and calling for the same sacrifice from the younger men which he 
himself gives to the cause, but knowing all the while just what that 
sacrifice means to the mind and body of a man—a perfect part for 
Edward Bromberg, and played to the hilt. Instead of youth caught 
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in the fangs of professional life, you have Dr. Ferguson, in love with 
life, the life of others as well as his own, exalted and tormented by 
his personal emotions, but driven on beyond them by the memory 
of the phrase that had driven his father, a country doctor, on to his 
death, “Humanity First”. Alexander Kirkland enriches the part by 
a blending of strength and tenderness, with little show of surface 
emotion, but a sense of fire within. With this same inner conviction, 
Phoebe Brand plays the small but significant part of the nurse; and 
Margaret Barker seems to be searching for a like effect in her 
approach to the part of Laura Hudson, Ferguson’s fiancée, but 
some incapacity to release the human impulse behind her actions, 
either through her gesture, which is too stolid, or through her 
voice, which haunts the back of her throat, stunts her performance. 

Men in White marks a long step in advance for the Group The- 
atre. The unity and fluency, the quiet and tension of the large com- 
pany’s playing in the crowd scenes are an accomplishment in 
direction greatly to the credit of Lee Strasberg. The melodramatic 
scene in the operating room, when the doctors and their aids prepare, 
with surface calmness and impersonality, for the operation which, 
it is hoped, may save the young nurse’s life, is remarkably well 
handled. The white walls, and the white aprons; the sound of run- 
ning water, the brushes cleaning off the marks of the outer world; 
the click of sterilizing machines, the sound of swift nurses’ feet fol- 
lowing out their small duties (often for a moment the only sound in 
the room, but taking easily the place of words), all of this builds 
to a cold, hard climax—a joint effect of sight and sound that has 
seldom been equalled in American group playing. This is the scene 
that the Group Theatre has been working toward in all the sum- 
mers of practice and it is only fair to say that it is better than even 
their most eager friends hoped for after last year’s debacle. It is not 
that Men in White is so much better than other plays that the Group 
has attempted. All of their first year’s efforts, The House of Con- 
nelly, 1931, Night Over Taos, would stand well beside it. But after 
The House of Connelly they seemed to have lost the very group 
quality they were searching for and from which they took their 
name. If they can do a second and a third time as good ensemble 
work as they do in Men in White, they can easily make their audi- 
ences forget what they did last season. 

The only resemblance that The Green Bay Tree bears to Men tn 
White is that it, too, is clinical although neither in setting nor in 
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treatment does it emphasize the fact. The soft, pale elegance of 
the room that Robert Edmond Jones has designed is expressive of 
the desire of the man whose home it is to shut out all the hard, 
cold white edges of life and love and death. But it gives no hint 
of the sinister quality of the play, which is a story of a younger 
man’s vain fight to escape from the fetters of the luxury that has 
weakened his moral fibre so that he is incapable of meeting life’s 
fundamental necessities. 

Julian Dulcimer’s spiritual jailer is his pseudo-guardian, a 
wealthy, decadent hedonist who loves white flowers, good food, 
low lights and nature under control. Years before, Mr. Dulcimer 
had bought Julian (whose real name is David Owen) from a 
drunken father because of his beautiful soprano voice. He has 
brought him up to know and to love beauty and to depend—for 
everything—on Mr. Dulcimer. When the play opens, however, 
Julian has fallen in love with a charming girl who is a veterinary 
surgeon, intelligent enough to realize the strength and material of 
the boy’s bondage, and loving enough to be willing to make a fight 
to break it by helping him to learn to earn a living—at her trade 
for want of anything else. She fails in the end, even after Mr. 
Dulcimer’s violent death at the hand of Julian’s father has removed 
the evil presence which guided his destruction. 

Because there are no scenes of lechery, it is assumed that the 
play’s implications are not clear, but it is one of the chief virtues 
of The Green Bay Tree, and one of the marks of the dramatist’s 
mastery of his material, that he keeps its theme at once so imme- 
diate and so distant. In this most of the players support him. 
Laurence Olivier, playing Julian, makes him a charming, talented 
boy worth your sympathy, but does not avoid a single element of 
the conflict between Julian’s love of the girl and his need of Dulci- 
mer and his money, between allure and compulsion. Julian Dulci- 
mer is the weakling not only in his words and in his actions but 
in his spine and in his eye. As you watch his coming and going 
you know he can never find an escape from his own shattered will. 
Jill Esmond, who plays Leonora Yale, the veterinary, acts intelli- 
gently but not always forcibly, as though she realized that the play’s 
one weakness was that the author has stacked the cards against her 
by making her profession neither pleasant nor possible for Julian 
to learn and to follow. James Dale as Mr. Dulcimer is so eager 
to make his presence indicate his role that he very often carica- 
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tures his effects, playing the first scene, for example, as a cross 
between Bunthorne and a captain of hussars. His high-pitched, 
screechy voice is entirely false, and his control seemed far less 
human than military. One listens constantly for the sound of his 
spurs. Which is too bad, for he could have played the part vividly 
if he had played it quite simply; it is hard to remember a time 
when a dramatist defined his characters so clearly in the words he 
gives them to speak. Leo Carroll, playing Trump, the butler, 
makes him an integral part of this sinister bachelor household by 
doing the author the compliment of establishing Trump’s presence 
and reading his lines in this way, with no extraneous effort. 


Many months have passed since the New York theatre has heard 
so much and so spontaneous a response to humor as it has during 
the last weeks. It began with Sailor, Beware!/, by Kenyon Nichol- 
son and Charles Robinson, which keeps every audience gay from the 
first line to the last. The only moments when the playing on the 
stage is not accompanied by a running obbligato of chuckles from 
the audience are those bold moments when there is a storm of 
laughter. The quality of the humor could not be called refined. The 
subject of the story, which the action never quits for a moment, is a 
bet made by a group of sailors in port at Panama that one of their 
number, a certain Chester ‘““Dynamite” Jones, high victor with the 
ladies, can break down within a week the romantic notion, held by 
one of the hostesses at the beach cafe, that it is worth while saving 
herself for marriage and a family. 

One of the less popular sailors in the crew makes a bet on the 
matter with Barney Waters, Jones’ pal, who, having no money to 
put up as his proud hostage for his friend’s success, offers his watch 
(his only inheritance from his father and at present his only material 
possession of any value) as collateral. Before many hours have 
passed, officers, sailors, and cafe hostesses alike are laying bets and 
the interest in the race heightens, visibly and audibly, as the days 
pass and the scene shifts from ship to shore and back again. That is 
the entire matter of the story and nobody should go to Sailor, Beware! 
who cannot accept the theme as fair matter for farce-comedy. What 
it is that makes so obvious a story so funny remains somewhat in 
doubt even when the play is done, but the dialogue is of an even, 
witty simplicity and directness, with no alleys left for innuendo; 
there is a slight, happy twist given to the tale by Barney’s fear that 
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he may not after all get back his treasured watch, and the acting, 
generally good, even in the numerous bits of second or third im- 
portance, is particularly good in the parts of the two sailor friends. 
Bruce Macfarlane as Jones, and Edward Craven as Barney, play 
as delightfully into each other’s hands as though they were old 
vaudeville comedians, and the scene on the beach where Barney 
urges his friend, grown timid by an unexpected love, on to more 
heated action is one to be remembered. 


Far from the quality of Sailor, Beware/ is the sophistication of 
the season’s most successful musical, 4s Thousands Cheer, by Irving 
Berlin and Moss Hart. In the new manner of revues, this one takes 
a theme to give it form. It has found one suited to its material in 
the headlines of a newspaper, used to perfection in Albert Johnson’s 
settings. In fact, just as we are about ready to say that in spite of all 
that a designer may add to the beauty of a production his contri- 
bution in scenery is never of first importance, Johnson makes his 
settings the form-giving element of the revue. They are brilliant in 
design, in color, in idea, in mechanism; they are exactly suited at 
every point to the work that they are called upon to do, with no 
waste line or squandered facility. It is amusing to note that they 
are so little a painter’s conception and so entirely for the theatre— 
dependent on light, color and swift change, and on the actors and 
costumes that complete them—that Johnson’s working designs, 
reproduced in THEATRE ARTS in October, give absolutely no con- 
ception of their real values. As Thousands Cheer has, heading its 
cast, three accomplished and popular players, Marilyn Miller, who 
looks charming and wears costumes well; Clifton Webb, who can 
act as well as dance, who takes his own myriad responsibilities 
neatly and offers himself graciously as a background or a commentary 
for other players; and Helen Broderick, who is one of the best of our 
women comedians. The humor of the skits is fairly shameless and 
knows no respect for persons, part of its advantage being that there 
is little attempt to characterize, except by situation, the persons— 
famous, great and well-publicized—who are the subjects of the 
satires. The fact that Miss Broderick remains merely Helen 
Broderick when, for example, she plays Mrs. Hoover or Queen 
Mary heightens the comic aspect of those scenes. Where, however, 
as in the interview between Gandhi and Aimée Semple MacPher- 
son, a closer imitation is needed, the lack of mimicry leaves the 
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scene flat. There is good dancing and enough fair singing to make 
As Thousands Cheer a very pleasant success. 

The Pursuit of Happiness, by Alan Child and Isabelle Loudon 
(Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Langner), can best be described as a cos- 
tume version of the modern bedroom tale. The program notes, 
giving the historical citations to verify the Puritan custom of bund- 
ling, that is of young lovers jumping into bed to keep warm during 
the cold evenings of early New England sparking, do not mask the 
fact that the salacity of the theme is its chief attraction. It is a story 
of a revolutionary courtship, but bundling and not love is the subject 
of the play. The humor is more often that of innuendo than of 
character or action, and the playing is only fair, yet the play as a 
whole is better than many of those of recent vintage. 

You could hold the whole of the matter of Clare Kummer’s Her 
Master’s Voice in the hollow of your hand without feeling the 
weight of it. It is probably the thinnest play that ever crossed a 
stage floor, such a mere wisp of a play that it is almost impossible 
to retell what it is about. And yet it is, in fact, about half a dozen 
tenuous stories at once—the young woman who wanted to sing and 
had children and a husband instead; the young husband who didn’t 
want to sing but made his final fortune at it; the middle-aged widow 
who couldn’t get a lover although she didn’t scream; and her older 
sister who got an elderly and wealthy suitor without trying. It 
sounds fairly muddled and is, the most winning nonsense on Broad- 
way since Roland Young and Laura Hope Crews went to Holly- 
wood to waste their gracious skill at comedy on that desert air. 
Nobody but Clare Kummer, who wrote the feathery Good Gracious, 
Annabelle! and A Successful Calamity (let us forget Amourette), 
could have written it. And nobody but these two players—with 
Elizabeth Patterson, Frederick Perry and Frances Fuller—could 
play it. Any other cast that attempts it should be carted straight off 
to Alcatraz prison for life, for such frail fun, so beautifully achieved, 


"is one of the theatre’s rarest treasures and not to be handled lightly. 


Other New Plays 
HERE has been laughter and mystery and even thought to 
spare in this unusual theatre month. Ten Minute Alibi, an in- 
genious and entertaining murder melodrama directed with appro- 
priate speed and with the main role in the competent hands of 
Bramwell Fletcher; and Keeper of the Keys, with a handsome set 
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by Donald Oenslager, but with a dull and pedestrian treatment, 
are mystery offerings. 

Let ’Em Eat Cake, the sequel to the 1931 Pulitzer Prize musi- 
cal play, Of Thee I Sing, although it bears out the traditional dis- 
appointment of sequels, has enough clever music and lyrics, excel- 
lent settings, and Victor Moore, to provide for the audience more 
mirth and pleasure than merely those of reminiscence. If 
Champagne, Sec, a New York version of Die Fledermaus, fails of 
the same accomplishment it is not because Johann Strauss’ music 
is not eternally good but because a libretto, bad to begin with, is 
worse after alterations and because the cast, with a few exceptions, 
are not up to the opportunities the music and the action offer. 

Varying degrees of comedy came to life in Three and One, a 
translation from the French, an old-fashioned sex play which had 
little merit but a certain artificial zest; in Her Man of Wax, a 
much-heralded play by Walter Hasenclever (the author of 
Beyond), which came and went without the director, the adaptor, 
or Lenore Ulric, the leading player, finding a unified approach to 
what might have been a successful satire; in The Curtain Rises, 
a hackneyed trifle with some sincere, but wasted, acting by Jean 
Arthur and, in lesser degree, by Donald Foster; and finally in 
Spring in Autumn, an adaptation from the Spanish of Martinez 
Sierra, which was favored with some of Blanche Yurka’s tempestu- 
ous acting but which suffered from over-familiarity in its material. 

To complete the record, mention should be made of two serious 
dramas: 4 Divine Drudge, adapted from a popular Vicki. Baum 
novel by that author and John Golden, whose general atmosphere 
of dullness gave the beautiful Mady Christians slight opportunity 
to exhibit her abilities; and Give Us This Day, which proved a 
little too much for its author, Howard Koch, but which deserved 
a better fate than its run of three performances. 
































THE SCENE IN EUROPE 
London Again 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


S an Englishman and good European, I would like to believe 
A whole-heartedly in what is said to be happening on the 
London stage of today. Art being international, and Lon- 
don always the most cosmopolitan of cities, it would be delightful to 
think that the theatre artists of the world are discovering in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue not only their refuge but their spiritual home. And 
seeing them driven from other capitals by political pressure or eco- 
nomic crisis, we should naturally wish to welcome disinterested 
people eager to exercise their talent in civilized surroundings. 

I would say this in full awareness that playwrights are not exposed 
to the same risk of foreign competition as are actors, stage directors, 
designers, composers and other theatre folk. But apart from the pro- 
fession of writing, the risks of actual overcrowding in the theatre 
market are obviously few. Of new overcrowding, that is to say; the 
profession of acting has long been trying to support three times too 
many people, and in many other theatre crafts the semi-amateur 
flourishes for brief periods and remains workless for most of the year. 
When the Russian Ballet comes to London for a season of three 
weeks, which in fact has happily grown into four months, it keeps a 
large theatre open and employs a small army of subsidiaries like 
orchestral players, even though its scenery has been imported and 
all its purely creative work is done by Russian artists. Also when 
Werner Krauss appears in Hauptmann’s Before Sunset, supported 
by an English company, he clearly initiates a theatrical enterprise 
that but for his name could have no being. (By the way, he was 
greeted by a mild political riot on the opening night; but that had 
nothing to do with a supposed displacement of English players by a 
foreigner. It was definitely a demonstration of a section of London 
Jewry against an actor believed to be associated in a high post with 
the Nazi stage and film artists’ guild.) Nor will Elizabeth Bergner, 
who has long wished to play in English, take the bread out of any 
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artist's mouth. And if companies of German-Jewish players give 
performances of Schiller and Sudermann in aid of themselves and 
other refugees, they attract a specialized audience that no more enters 
into competition with that of the ordinary theatre than, say, the audi- 
ence of the Stage Society. 

But it is one thing to welcome enterprises like these, and quite an- 
other to declare complacently that London is now the home of a 
dramatic revival and the hub of the theatrical universe. The com- 
mercial hub it may very easily become, for the London audience of 
the moment is richer, more numerous, better dressed and more con- 
tented than that of any other world-capital. The theatre-speculator, 
as opposed to the theatre-director with an artistic standard, is likely 
to find London as profitable a field in the next few months or years 
as the real-estate theatre man found New York in the years from 
1923 to 1929. And it is largely the theatre-speculator, not the 
theatre-director, who is internationalizing the London stage to-day. 
From the big musical show with its many American writers, com- 
posers and players—a form of sophistication in entertainment that 
takes the place of an older Continental form in Viennese operetta— 
right down to the imported Parisian revue that is for the English 
audience an equivalent of Broadway burlesque, the aim is primarily 
to make money quickly by capitalizing a novel idea, a fresh person- 
ality, or here and there an outstanding talent. What is definitely 
lacking is the serious direction which gave international prestige to 
the German stage, for instance, in the last two generations. 

The existing London theatre offers such glittering rewards, and 
the huge extension of the audience through the sound-film is making 
itself felt so plainly, that legitimate successes like The Late Christo- 
pher Bean and fantastic sophistications like Nymph Errant are likely 
to be followed by a flood of speculative production. The first nights 
of such plays are admittedly marvellous phenomena in the third or 
fourth year of economic crisis, and the speculator may well ask him- 
self in the first place—where do all the well-to-do and well-dressed 
people come from? Is not a capital inhabited by such people, or 
able to attract them, the very place in which to build and run super- 
theatres like the present homes of super-films? ‘The psychological 
moment may be well chosen too. The Press is inclined to speak of 
a back-to-the-theatre movement and lend its support. Nothing will 
better help such a movement than the notion that the leading inter- 
national artists of the drama (most of whom by a coincidence are 
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film stars also) have made London their home and workshop. The 
appearance “in person” which is so proper to Werner Krauss or 
Elizabeth Bergner may bring all Hollywood upon us. [I see at least 
a possibility of an internationalized London stage which will be noth- 
ing more than an international shop-window for the display of 
names. That sort of thing has nothing to do with a real international 
spirit in the theatre, such as Gémier has dreamed of for years and 
tried to project in his Socsété Universelle. Nor has it anything to 
do with the international tradition of the Anglo-American stage, of 
Duse, Bernhardt, Coquelin, Reinhardt or the Guitrys. 

A stupid popular reaction against the international invasion of the 
London stage is more than probable, but any really intelligent 
alternative will be hard to find. Perhaps the Shakespeare boom, 
now in full swing, has some elements of conscious nationalism sup- 
porting it. But in general this definitely international present phase 
in English stage history finds most of the intelligent producing man- 
agers either gone or going out of business. Their adventures in the 
last few years have not been exactly heroic. None of them have 
come near accomplishing for the post-War English theatre what 
Granville-Barker, for instance, accomplished in the years from 1905 
to 1912. Several of them, notably Barry Jackson and Maurice 
Browne, made a mild and creditable attempt at it; and if and when 
they failed it was generally because they held too much to the old 
mentality of the manager who is dependent on his dramatist. The 
writers, from no fault of their own, have let the managers down— 
from no fault of their own because they too were bred up to another 
and more rigid conception of the literary or playwrights’ stage, and 
found no inclination on the part of producers to change it. And 
writers to-day are what writers were in the reign of Elizabeth; they 
create in the first place what is required of them. The superstition 
that they create an entire world out of their own heads, and mould 
the stage to their will, must die with Shaw if not earlier. When the 
stage of to-day asks for a new dramatic revival from its writers it 
will get what it requires, but not before. 

But let us leave out of account the causes of the individual pro- 
ducing manager’s failure, and consider the admitted facts. The 
young writer with his old conception of the theatre, that is to say his 
hope that his realistic play will be realistically mounted by some 
manager or other, will be hard put to it to discover more than one 
or two responsible persons in London to-day to whom he can submit 
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his manuscript at all. Nobody with a practical knowledge of the 
stage will insist as a condition of responsibility in the producing 
manager that he shall spend his own money on productions. There 
was a time when half a dozen London managers spent their own 
money, and did well out of it; but let us admit that times have 
changed and the backer is a useful, even necessary partner. One 
must still require of the purchaser and impresario of a play a certain 
stability, such as is implied for instance in the possession of a theatre 
of his own with a fixed policy established over several seasons, or in 
the case of a new playhouse a policy declared at the outset. And in 
this respect the producing managers, even those of them who are 
most before the public and enjoy a reputation, generally and lamen- 
tably fail. Being themselves the nominees of unknown though 
legitimate speculators, they take up their abode in whatever office 
above whatever playhouse is available at the moment, and proceed 
to cast the play and engage a stage director who will be ultimately 
answerable for artistic success or failure. It is not suggested that 
such people are in any way bogus in a legal sense. They pay their 
fees and salaries, they meet their obligations. They have even a 
positive interest, besides their own salaries, in the success of a piece; 
for like the author they receive a percentage of the gross receipts. 
The only puzzling thing is to discover what particular business they 
have in the theatre rather than in any other kind of trade or com- 
merce. If any of them has ever been known to refuse on artistic 
grounds to produce a play for which a backing of two thousand 
pounds was offered, I take off my hat to him. But actually it is safe 
to say that this phenomenon has never yet occurred. And it is less 
and less likely to occur as our theatre becomes more and more inter- 
national in the speculative sense, living on reputations of the moment 
and newspaper stunts instead of representing (as a theatre should) 
an individual taste transformed into a collective achievement. 

All this may seem to be a dissatisfied writer’s commentary on the 
situation, but in fact it is nothing of the kind. Thanks to the law of 
copyright and his own very limited risk in theatrical production, the 
position of the Anglo-Saxon playwright remains to-day as good as 
ever. (Heaven help the former German writer for the stage; but 
let me write more of him after a visit to Berlin to inspect the works 
of the Goethes and Schillers who are due to appear this season.) It 
is the actor in whom I happen to be interested, it is the actor who 
chiefly suffers from the crude commercialization of the stage by inter- 
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national capital and the disappearance of those responsible manage- 
ments which could guarantee him some sort of permanent employ- 
ment worthy of his talent. With the utmost respect for the artists 
who have this year deserted the stage of commerce for the Old Vic 
in the Waterloo Road and Sadler’s Wells in Clerkenwell, one should 
not suppose that they have taken such a step because they need 
Shakespearean or ott stic training or because they lack experi- 
ence. Charles L: iguton, Athene Seyler, Leon Quartermaine are 
among them—nam. + that every management would be proud to have 
on a bill. They a: playing in Shakespeare and Tchekov not only 
because they like it, but because the producing management with 
Tyrone Guthrie as director has a policy and knows where it is going, 
and will not expose them to the humiliation of three or four weeks’ 
rehearsal for a week of performance, like the irresponsible people 
who make the West End of London their playground. The result is 
that the Old Vic is full every night, and people like myself who are 
occupied at their own rehearsals daily cannot get a seat at Twelfth 
Night or The Cherry Orchard for love or money. That makes no 
matter, for we pay and stand cheerfully at the back of a crowded 
balcony and wonder if the impulse of a better stage can arise from 
a popular playhouse with every imaginable limitation of resources. 
One thing is certain, that if a National Theatre were by some miracle 
to become possible at this time—through a rich man’s bequest for 
instance—English opinion would tolerate no other personnel or 
direction than that of the company at the Vic. 

But apart from such dreams, Charles Laughton may be right in 
maintaining that the author’s theatre and director’s theatre have alike 
failed to justify themselves before the English public, and the player’s 
theatre through the agency of this popular playhouse is rightfully 
taking their place. The producing managers of London, and the 
speculators especially, should be warned by the gesture of the Old 
Vic stars in deserting the field of speculation themselves—in for- 
feiting large but insecure salaries to get security of constant employ- 
ment, and in deliberately choosing their own dramatic material (not 
only Shakespeare and Tchekov) in the interest of the stage common- 
wealth. 

To my mind that gesture is the one significant event of the new 
season, which has produced several plays of quality well enough 
acted, but nothing on the purely dramatic side as important as the 
actor’s peaceful and intelligent revolt. 
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COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE 


By BENEDETTO CROCE 


GREAT many researches have been made into the ques- 

tion of how the Commedia dell’Arte originated, whether 

it was popular or literary, or in what degree popular 
and in what degree literary; and whether, in so far as it was 
popular, it was connected by a long tradition with the ancient 
Roman popular comedy; and, further, as to what is the special 
character and artistic value of this form of art. 

In all this the fact has been lost from sight that Commedia 
dell’Arte is not primarily an artistic or aesthetic conception but a 
professional or industrial one. The name itself says this clearly: 
Commedia dell’Arte—that is, comedy produced by members of a 
guild or trade, for this is the meaning of the word arte in old 
Italian. It did not therefore mean theatrical performances given by 
occasional actors, students, academicians, gentlemen of a gay and 
light-hearted description, members of religious confraternities and 
the like. Rather, it meant a commercialization of the theatre, the 
formation of paid companies having contracts and statutes, masters 
and apprentices, families transmitting the craft from father to son 
and from mother to daughter. It meant a theatre with advance 
agents going from one city to another or, as they say in theatrical 
slang, “from one piazza to another”, to make known to the different 
publics the companies which were gaining a name for themselves 
and to keep alive interest and curiosity about their approaching 
Visits. 

The new institution was the work of Italians, like so many others 
which have given shape to the economic life and the customs of 
modern times, and the date of its birth was about the middle of the 
sixteenth century; this was when it became noticeable and promi- 
nent and when it began to grow and to spread in every direction. 
We are not without contemporary evidence showing that the profes- 
sional actors quickly beat the learned elocutionists and that their 
performances succeeded in being as diverting and attractive as the 
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others were insipid and boring.* Here, too, the light infantry dis- 
comfited the older heavy cavalry, and disciplined regulars showed 
themselves superior to an improvised militia. This evidence of the 
spontaneous manner in which the Commedia dell’Arte arose is 
enough to make clear the vanity of the theory which ascribes its 
origin to Roman antiquity. It is not even necessary to show (as 
indeed has been done) that the documents brought forward to 
prove such an origin are either false or unreliable. 

How could an ancient thing persisting satisfy a new social 
want which the middle ages had never felt and which not even 
the early Renaissance had imagined or satisfied?t Certainly it 
would be possible to point out preceding tentative and rare allu- 
sions, and various forerunners, as happens with regard to all new 
institutions. This does not mean that the institutions themselves are 
not new. They are new precisely by the force and extension which 
they assume and the vitality they show with maturity. Not only 
was this institution of the commercial theatre then new but also last- 
ing, so that today it is still in full vigour. The modern theatre, as 
theatre, is an Italian creation. To the Italians, originators of the 
Commedia dell’Arte, can be ascribed not only its industrial and 
commercial constitution as described above, but also the multiplica- 
tion of established theatres, the introduction of women as actresses, 
the contrivances for changing scenery, the formation of dramatic 
schools, the analogous formation of the operatic stage, and so forth. 
Nor should we forget the erotic-theatrical life, the figure of the 
actress and the singer, the objects of amorous attraction, if it be 
true that eroticism also has its changeable contingent determinants 
and, in short, its history. 


This being established, even the questions as to the quality and 
the aesthetic character of the Commedia dell’Arte are simplified, 
formulating themselves more easily into the question: What was it 
the Italians were capable of offering and what did they offer in 
effect, within the frame of the professional theatre which they had 
fashioned? With what works of feeling and imagination could they 
fill it? As has been said, the rise of the Commedia dell’Arte was 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, exactly when the creative 





*I have quoted one of these in Teatri di Napoli, third ed., p. 51: and there are allusions 
in various passages of the burlesque poems of Lasca. 


+I have already alluded to this serious consideration when writing on this subject in 
1898. See Saggi sulla Letteratura Italiana del Seicento, second ed., pp. 210-12. 
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poetic spirit of the Italians had nearly exhausted itself. Therefore 
the growth and expansion of that theatre took place in a period of 
literary and spiritual decadence, during the second half of the six- 
teenth and through the seventeenth centuries. 

Everywhere then there sprang up splendid actors, but writers of 
genius became fewer, and Italy became mortified, soul and will- 
power, imagination and thought, in the mechanization produced by 
the counter-reformation and by absolutism. These actors therefore 
were incapable of producing lofty tragedy on their stage. Unlike 
the English theatre of the Elizabethan drama, they had no actor 
who called himself William Shakespeare, nor did they even have a 
theatre, partly epic and partly religious and chivalric, such as had 
flourished, not long since, in Spain. On rare occasions they pro- 
duced tragedies, which were condemned by the audiences as 
twaddle, and which had to be withdrawn quickly; sometimes they 
produced pastoral dramas, hot-house flowers, or at least artificial 
ones, which had at that time their cultivators in the Tassos, the 
Guarinis, the Bonarellos, and innumerable others; later, they 
altered and corrupted Spanish pieces, the so-called opere regie. But 
they could not even provide comedy, that high comedy which had, 
formerly, been poured forth in Italy in so spirited a manner, the 
comedy of the period of the Renaissance, from Machiavelli to 
Lasca, which was now becoming rigid, by endless repetition with 
the Epigoni, so that these, also, were adjudged stupid and tiresome 
and did not please the theatrical public. Not even popular drama 
was to be found, so cultivated and hypercultured and academic was 
Italy every day becoming. 

The theory that the Commedia dell’Arte was a popular comedy 
or a grafting of the popular comedy on the stem of the literary 
comedy is one of those common imaginative theories of the philol- 
ogists who concoct the history of literature and every other history 
in their studies. From the popular comedy and even more from the 
erudite theatre these actors took plots and a few excerpts as they did 
later from the Spanish drama; but all these were outlines and ex- 
ternal things, not the substance of their productions. For this they 
found at their disposal no other material than the farcical; and the 
theatre dell’arte was no more and no less than this: a theatre of 
farce. 

I have said “no more and no less” intentionally because the farci- 
cal is so often, owing to the effects of romanticism, enriched by a 
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spiritual content which in no way belongs to it, and is idealized so 
as to endow it with something very serious and moving. This has 
befallen the Commedia dell’Arte. Vernon Lee, romanticizing, has 
described and defined it as “Laughter in misery—buffooneries to 
drown the recollection of ignominy, merriment to hide seditious sor- 
row, local satire to hide national satire, dialect to save Italian; the 
typical mask as a mantle wherewith to cover the object of derision, 
and the improvised jest, obscene and fleeting, wherewith to strike 
without leaving a trace.” And she adds, “then in that dismal seven- 
teenth century the lower classes, the beggars, the vagabonds, the 
illiterate, the whipped serfs of Naples, the malaria-poisoned peas- 
ants of the Maremma, the starved artisans of the towns, all the 
tattered, bruised, ulcerated, homeless, workless, nameless oppressed, 
upon whom national degradation and foreign tyranny fell hardest, 
arose in their rags and their filth, and proclaimed in their multifold 
jargon of dialect that Italy was not dead.”* 

Such an interpretation is simply a picture of pure fantasy to any- 
une who knows how few of these actors came from the lower classes, 
deriving as they did from the cultivated bourgeoisie or the superior 
artisan class—humbly, respectfully and piously devout, and any- 
thing but rebellious. These are extravagant notions, which should 
be sent back from the throne of criticism to their proper source in 
the romantic conception of the quivering and tragic buffoon. 

Because, buffoonery as they were, these performances did not 
have their vital nucleus in poetry or in literature, but in plastic ex- 
pression and in mimicryf: hence the overwhelming importance of 
the grotesque mask, the attitudes, the gesticulations, the acrobatics 
and all the similar things which are comprised in the technical 
word /azzi, that is aztont.{ To the comedians dell’arte in general 
could be applied the praise given to one of the most famous among 
them, to Scaramuccia, otherwise Tiberio Fiorilli: “He does not 
speak and yet he says wonderful things.” ‘The centre of gravity 
being transferred to mimicry and action, speech became an accom- 
paniment, and appeared as improvisation, invented or adapted and 
re-adapted in the heat of action or partly improvised, and partly 


* Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy (McClurg, London, 1907). This theory is 
repeated in a school book by G. A. Cesareo, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, pp. 320-21 


(Messina, 1908). 
t One recalls the Balli di Sfessania of Callot, which are the first comprehensive representa- 


tions in graphic art of the personages of the Commedia dell’Arte. F 

+As against the older arbitrary etymology from Jacci, it has now been proved that the 
derivation of the word comes down through the writings and abbreviations of theatrical copy- 
ists: le azzioni, le azzi, l’aezi, i lazzi. 
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concerted in advance. Therefore the Commedia dell’Arte was 
called, not only commedia istrionica or buffonesca, but also com- 
media di maschere and commedia all’improviso. Not, indeed, that 
these actors did not use literary texts, that they did not possess their 
poets of the theatre (and sometimes they were themselves authors), 
that they did not command, together with collections of scenarios or 
of plots, repertories of monologues and of dialogues on the most 
varied subjects to learn by heart and speak in the appropriate places, 
but this, which may be called the literary* portion, was, in these 
performances, as words to music, and the music, as has been said, 
was the mimicry, with its allied improvisation. 

And thus for nearly two centuries these performances delighted 
Italy and the whole of Europe, as we know by numerous testimonies 
and by the very fact of their having had such a joyous welcome 
everywhere, in the great cities and at the most splendid courts.t 
Even in the early eighteenth century Pier Jacopo Martelli, a 
scholar who wrote tragedies and literary comedies and who knew 
that the public did not care for his work but for that of those 
others, could not escape from their enchantment and expressed it in 
this way: “No laughable comedy, however witty, malicious, gay 
and polite it may be, can equal the Italian commedia istrionica; 
neither is there a language or a nation in this world in which could 
be found an invention of such wickedness without sadness to dare 
compare with it. And what melancholic can remain grave when 
the Dottore appears, arriving only after more than half of his 
voluminous drooping hat has preceded him on the stage, who, with 
those restless, waving, clutching, great hands, is always partially or 
entirely disarranging the clothes of that ill-clad black-gowned figure 
and throwing it into wild disorder. That unfortunate Bolognese 
dialect of his, so ridiculous to other Italian ears, only accentuates 
that gesticuJating loquacity, so entirely beside the point and so 
deliciously boring in its pompous misplaced erudition. Your 
Pantalone, too, is an owlish mask who makes one laugh especially 
when one sees that conceited snout of his pretending to the graces of 
a Ganymede or squire of ladies. . . . Finocchio is a rascal clinging 
fast to any straw to save himself from drowning, and at the same 
time showing himself malicious and astute towards any who appear 


* A good collection of these has been edited by Petraccone, La Commedia dell’Arte: Storia, 
tecnica, scenari (Ricciardi, Naples, 1927). 

+ Among the latest monographs on this subject, mention must be made of the following, 
translated from the Russian of C. Mic: La Commedia dell’Arte (Paris, 1927). 
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to be credulous and on whom he hopes to play his pranks. . . and 
that dialect of his of the mountains of Bergamo, which is not famed 
as one of the most beautiful in Italy: he wears that parti-coloured 
suit too, of green and white and the slashed beretta and that zany’s 
mask of his, all things to make one laugh. But what shall we say 
of that true Bergamask, who shows that he comes from the valleys 
of this same province? ‘That dusky rounded mask and the hairy 
chin like a monkey’s below it, that little suit of many colours which 
envelops him, that rather small figure always in doubt whether to 
remain contorted and immobile, or to dash wildly about, those 
gesticulations, now of a madman, now of a paralytic, those charm- 
ing fears and those sudden and ferocious bravados, those innocent 
stupidities which spoil the best laid plans and arrangements, that 
clown’s dialect, those shrieks, those stupefactions, those somersaults 
were and will always make him the delight of the populace. Nor 
should one neglect to mention the sharp, sly, impudent and lively 
Servetta, nor Coviello, Giangurgolo or Pulcinella, all actors most 
comical in every way. These same unbridled absurdities provoke a 
laughter like that caused by paralysis and other chronic affections 
in those who are forced to laugh, tremble and lisp against their own 
wills.”* 

The mask, apart from its various and particularized comic ef- 
ficacy as monstrosity and caricature, had a conventionalized quality 
which gave unity and continuity to the personage (together with the 
dress and gesticulations which belonged to it and the name which it 
always kept), and so made of each mask a sort of institution, a 
perpetual source of laughter. These actors, therefore, were not 
simply themselves in each performance, but the semper virentes 
Arlecchino, Brighella, Pulcinella, Pantalone or Dottore: genii and 
demigods of joy, who in their own fashion descended to benefit 
mankind, so needing to be raised above the sadnesses and worries of 
life; and men looked for them longingly and became joyful on their 
appearance alone. 

Their charm still has power over us when we examine their fig- 
ures in old paintings and engravings, from which there is kindled 
in our breasts an echo of our ancestors’ delight, inclining us to- 
wards a smile of sympathy. But we must let this slight impression 
of pleasure content us: not try to take these characters from their 
painted images and re-transport them on to the stage, for then the 


* Works, IV, pp. 157-59 (Bologna, 1723). 
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enchantment is immediately dissipated. Laughter, like love, has its 
history, and, like love, it is impossible to re-kindle it and make it 
burn again when it has spent itself. 

This acquired disposition towards sympathy with these figures 
of comedy has had its effect on literary criticism, has prompted the 
substitution of poetry for buffoonery and hilarity, and has led to no 
little exaggeration of the aesthetic value of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
It must be recognized that in its entirety this comedy was precisely 
buffoonery, and not poetry and not art in the aesthetic sense of the 
word. On the other hand, it was indeed art, but the art of actors, 
and of the rather vulgar kind which is that of the actor as com- 
edian. So that, indeed, this part of it has vanished with all the 
rest of the fleeting art of actors, leaving behind (besides the changes 
and indirect effects which they could not but produce in the im- 
aginations of their audiences, but which it is impossible to retrace 
or reconstruct) only the renown of some few names, and the echo of 
past glories, of bursts of laughter, of plaudits and of triumphs. 

It may be that some of these actors at times rose above broad 
farce to the humorous and the human, but on this point nothing 
definite or certain can be said. Something more can be determined 
about the plots, the situations, the characters, the scenes and dia- 
logues out of which these performances were created, because col- 
lections of scenarii abound from the Teatro delle Favole (1611) 
published by the actor Flaminio Scala to the many collections of 
manuscripts lately partially edited; there are tirades, dialogues, con- 
certed pieces, from the Bravure del Capitan Spavento of Francesco 
Andreini (1607) to the treatise Dell’Arte Rappresentativa of Per- 
rucci (1699), which is full of similar documents; there are many 
comedies and other theatre pieces composed by actors in which it is 
easy to believe that they wrote down the parts they had been acting. 
Such were the comedies and the dramas of Giambattista Andreini, 
of Silvio Fiorillo, of Niccolo Barbieri and others. Now: there is 
nothing more inane or more arid than this literature, which shows 
qualities which are exactly opposed to the freshness and originality 
which have always been attributed to the Commedia dell’Arte and 
which, as we have said, belonged entirely to the mimicry and 
improvisation. 

We must agree with Gherardi, who, in recounting the plots of 
some of these plays, warns his reader that their most pleasing quali- 
ties “ne peuvent s’exprimer et n’auraient point d’agrément sur le 
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papier’. Here and there, but rarely enough, one meets with some 
happy invention, such as the scene of Pulcinella in the Lucilla of 
Silvio Fiorillo, the inventor of that mask of the theatre*, the fore- 
runner of those vivacious Pulcinella scenes (of theatrical origin 
certainly these too) introduced by the eighteenth century Cerlone into 
his comedies. Again, one sees that the performance must take a very 
comic turn, as in the intermezzi, for which we have the programme 
of the ballet L’4dmor Malato, where Scaramuccia sustains a doctoral 
disputation on three theses or conclustones morales, thus presented: 
“Making use of knowledge is harmful, and true happiness lies in 
ignorance; courage is a kind of madness, and true manliness lies in 
cowardice; there’s no greater deceiver than Reason, and true reason 
lies in Obstinacy”. Again, one happens on a witty saying like that 
of Trivellino to Scaramuccia, preserved for us by the Cardinal de 
Retz: “How many fine things I’d have told you, if you’d only had 
enough sense to contradict me!” 

Glancing through the texts of the scenarii one sees that in the 
midst of so many old subjects and out-worn situations and char- 
acters deriving from the comedies of the sixteenth century, there 
begin to appear new subjects and the observation of new characters 
and situations: The Disobedient Daughter, The Ungrateful Lover, 
The Noble Plebeian, The Imprudent One, The Poor Man Dis- 
tressed, The Bickerings, The Suspicions, The Hypocritical Doctor; 
and again new fantasies and flights of the imagination: Comedy 
Within Comedy, The Enchanted Arcadia, The Fatal Serpent, Harle- 
quin Believed Prince, and so forth. But if afterwards one reads 
any one of these scenarii turned into comedy, for instance L’Jn- 
avvertito, by Barbierif, one is quickly disillusioned, so poor is the 
execution compared to the original idea: the “imprudent one” is the 
man whom it is impossible to help because by his frivolity he man- 
ages to spoil everything done or attempted for his advantage, and 
this in Barbieri’s comedy consists of a monotonous series of inci- 
dents which make the hero appear like a machine, not like a man, 
however giddy or “imprudent” he may be; and the dialogue, to match 
the construction, is trifling. 

What conclusion should be drawn from this fecundity in subjects 
and situations, in characters, witty speeches and jests? A great poet 
who had possessed the mind, the heart, the artistic sense, the literary 


*See with regard to this my essay previously quoted, pp. 219-26. 
+ L’Inavvertito ovvero Scappino disturbato, e Mexzetino travagliato, a comedy by Niccold 
Barbieri detto Beltrame (Venice, 1630, Angelo Salvadori). 
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education, the genius, the taste and the unifying force which these 
comedians and mimes lacked (talented as they nevertheless were in 
their own fashion), could have adapted the materials they had 
originated and arranged, made use of their stage settings, learned 
from their dramatic verve, profited by their efforts, drawn the char- 
acters more firmly, fitted the witticisms nicely and happily into his 
own imaginative creations. In this way he would certainly have 
expressed his own soul, but in this soul he would have taken up, 
purified and elevated the spirit of the Italian comedians dell’arte. 
Such a poet did not arise in the Italy of the seventeenth century but 
he appeared in France, where, more even than in Italy, these com- 
edians had found fortune and conditions adapted to and stimulating 
for their work. He appeared in France and was, it is needless to 
say, Moliére. 

Into him there passed, and in him alone there lives, the flowerings 
of invention and fantasy of the Italian Commedia dell’Arte. After 
Moliére this went on decaying in France and decayed in Italy, not 
as before as a professional theatre, but precisely in its condition of 
a theatre of farce. This decadence must be understood in the sense 
that this theatre, which had for so long held first place in the pres- 
entation of comedy, descended into the lowest depths, where it 
remained, still keeping its own special genius, although changed in 
spirit and form and altered to suit a different age: it remained 
degraded, or, if you like, limited. The first place was now held 
by the comedy of ethical inspiration, responding to the new social 
point of view, which was no longer that of the nobles and people 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but had become refined 
through a rationalistic habit of mind, and was anxious for reforms 
in customs and institutions and in political economy. 

It was much more thoughtful than the old comedy had ever been 
and, in any case, very differently so. The masks which sur- 
vived here and there (sometimes played by brilliant actors) could 
not adapt themselves to the new historical ambient or feel its new 
moral needs or its new psychic dispositions. There was evidence of 
this from the time Carlo Gozzi attempted to revive them until, at 
the San Carlino Theatre of Naples, Pulcinella appeared for the last 
time in the productions of Antonio Petito, that ultimate heir of 
Silvio Fiorillo and of his gallant mask. 


Editor’s Note: This article is translated by Phyllis deKay Bury from Poesia Populare 
e Poesia D’Arte, published by Guis. Laterza e Figli, Bari : 1933. 
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AWAKENING 
A Prelude to Dance 


Nothing was before the long gray curtains opened, 
Nothing will be when they have closed again. 

Oh lookers on, if only with cool eyes, take, 

Take the harvest of this moving present; 

Be not surprised that bodies move which slept. 
For bodies are not bodies till they move, 

Or dream of moving, 

Or waken sleeper dreams in men— 

Nothing was before the long gray curtains opened, 
Nothing will be when they have closed again. 


But we have awakened, we have awakened, 

We have put off the curtains of our sleep— 
Like trees in a meadow, like trees in a meadow 
Which are not trees in the beholder’s mind, 
Which are not trees like trees in a meadow 
Until they move in the beholder’s mind, 

We slay in your hearts, like trees in a meadow, 
Moments of doubt that might have grown to hours, 
Moments of doubt, with our delicate beauty 
Like trees in a meadow moving in the mind— 
For we have awakened, we have awakened, 
We have put off the curtains of our sleep. 


Take the measure of our dance 

For the harvest, for the harvest, 

Take the pattern of our moving 

To the coolness of your eyes, 

Take our changing, changing, changing 
For the harvest, for the harvest, 

Take the measure of our dancing 

For the harvest of your eyes. 


Oh splendid sorrowful life— 

Life is not life until the deeper life has stirred— 
Now with the gray curtains closed behind us, 
Closed behind us, life of this life 

Lift us; 

Lift us in this moment... 

Lift us in this moment to the poised 

Readiness of answering flesh. 

Call, call, call! We will answer, 


We will come. 
—Charles R. Murphy 
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TICKET, TICKET, WHO’S GOT 
THE TICKET? 


By BROCK PEMBERTON 


WO outstanding gains to the American theatre from the eco- 

nomic cataclysm that has rocked the world the past four years 

are its release from the clutches of real estate and of ticket 
speculators. The wholesale deflation of property values has thrown 
numberless playhouses into insolvency and made the theatre the 
cheapest item in the producer’s budget by removing the “guarantee’’, 
the charge of three or four thousand dollars per week that the land- 
lord formerly assessed the tenant regardless of the week’s gross in- 
come. Stages now are to be had for the asking so that real estate no 
longer throttles art. 

This, however, is the story of the heroine’s rescue from the tracks 
in the nick of time as the engine, with the villain at the throttle, came 
thundering down the tracks. In the cast of characters the Heroine is 
the Theatre; the Villain, the Ticket Speculator; the Rescuer, the 
NRA. 

The playgoer who has tried in vain to buy, at the box-office, a 
ticket for any performance of a hit, however far in advance, who has 
paid a premium of ten or twenty dollars to an agency for that ticket, 
who has read the news accounts through the years of the sincere 
efforts of some managers to end the disgrace, must wonder what it is 
all about. Only a comparatively few persons whose work has thrown 
them into the vortex of ticket distribution can know, the system is so 
intricate. That the theatre has survived one of the wickedest, most 
perfidious rackets America has spawned is a proof of its vitality. 

From the earliest days there has always been ticket speculation in 
Manhattan. Whenever an entertainment was given to which more 
persons wanted to go than there were seats, speculators were born. 
As the city grew in territory and affluence the agent, or broker, 
appeared, whose business it was to save the customer’s time by pro- 
curing tickets for him at the box-office. His fee was modest, only a 
quarter in the beginning, and as the city continued to expand and 
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amusement-going became more general, he flourished. The pros- 
perity of both theatre and agent attracted others, and when competi- 
tion entered, so did trouble. 

A quarter of a century or so ago the middlemen discovered that a 
considerable portion of the public was willing to pay a high premium 
for good seats at the last minute. From that time forth, for all but a 
few conservatives, the game was to corner as many choice tickets as 
possible and hold them for the highest bidder. 

The custodians of the tickets were the box-office men. It is the 
custom of the theatre to settle each day’s accounts by what is called 
the “count-up”, that is, by having the box-office man, in the presence 
of a representative of the producer, actually count the tickets left 
unsold and pay for all the others. As long as the cash that was 
tendered was enough to account for all the tickets sold, the manager 
did not care whose cash it was. But none of this took into account 
the premiums that might have been paid for some of the tickets. 
There is the classic story of a Belasco treasurer in the early days. 
The show was an overnight hit so he took out all the balcony tickets, 
scalped them through a confederate in the lobby and settled with the 
management each night when he counted the house. Later he be- 
came a noted producer of musicals. Perhaps to discourage a general 
adoption of the plan the brokers began showering Christmas presents 
on the box-office boys. This gave the latter ideas, and soon they 
decided on 313 Christmases a year with 314 in Leap Years. The 
other 52 days they spent at their country homes or on their yachts. 
The fact that box-office contributions originated at Christmas time 
probably won for this form of tribute the amusing appellation of 
“ice”. 

Other technical words from the colorful argot of Broadway which 
may appear here if you read far enough are “good ticket”, meaning 
one easily disposed of; “scalper”, an agent who literally scalps his 
client with his prices; “gyp”, a roving and more predatory indi- 
vidual of the same breed; “buy”, an advance purchase of a block of 
seats in the same locations for a given period; “regulars’’, tickets 
regularly allotted; “pasteboards”, tickets; “flop”, failure; “wow”, 
great success. 

From voluntary gifts it was but a step to regular tribute. The 
theatres flourished during the war and the boom years that followed. 
And as more and more brokers bid for the best tickets, the price they 
had to pay the treasurers soared. The result was that many box-office 
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men grew wealthy, and since their end of the business called for no 
investment while the producer had to speculate, and often lost, it is 
safe to say that there are now more solvent box-office employees than 
managers. 

The entrepreneurs were by no means ignorant of this traffic. In 
fact some of them have shared the spoils. As far back as twenty 
years ago, in one of the campaigns to regulate tickets, a twenty-five 
cent premium was established to be paid the management for every 
ticket issued to the brokers. This custom has prevailed briefly at 
different periods but it always succumbed to competition. Some 
managements have tried to divert all the ice to themselves, others 
have been satisfied with a division (since ticket sellers are notoriously 
poorly paid), while others have refused to accept any of it because 
it is undercover money. 

The undesirability of the practise has been heightened by the 
federal Government which has sought to tax it out of existence by 
demanding that half of any premium in excess of seventy-five cents 
per ticket be paid the government. Recently the brokers succeeded 
in having the law amended so that they need only pay a ten per cent 
tax on premiums collected, but through carelessness or design a para- 
graph obligating the manager to forfeit half of his share remained 
in the bill! Washington’s participation led to the Tuttle investiga- 
tion some years ago, a flurry that disclosed the enormity of the racket 
and brought visions of bars and stripes to some of the more careless 
Broadway book-keepers. 

Until the 1929 debacle broke the strangle-hold of real estate, the 
proprietor of the playhouse was usually the one to profit since the 
standard contract between theatre-owner and producer stipulated 
that the theatre should have sole handling and disposition of tickets. 
Some producers, however, were powerful enough to demand the 
ticket privilege for themselves, and since the crash an increasing 
number has been bold enough to ask for it, because the man with 
the play is now on the dictating end. Frequently plays are owned 
by corporate companies with the producer participating in the profits 
through stock ownership. If the producer collects tribute from the 
brokers and does not turn it in to the owning firm, which he need 
not do since it does not appear on the box-office statements, he may 
receive more from this source than from his share of the play’s 
profits. A conservative broker is authority for the statement that the 
amount collected by a producer thus situated from premiums on a 
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hit of several years ago totaled $70,000. This figure may be exag- 
gerated but it gives a rough idea. Even larger estimates have been 
bandied about for some of the great hits, especially the musicals. 

My own experience is illuminating. When I booked Strictly Dis- 
honorable in the Avon four years ago the contract limited the engage- 
ment to only three weeks as another attraction had been scheduled 
for a later date. The fateful market crash had not yet come, the 
proprietor of the theatre was still dictator, and my contract gave him 
the disposition of tickets. The day after the opening the play was 
a wow and with my eyes open, but following a mistaken policy of 
generosity, I extended the contract indefinitely under the same terms. 

The ticket control passed to one of the high executives of the firm 
controlling the theatre. I asked to have a few seats kept in my name 
for every performance for the convenience of friends. It was only 
after a spirited battle that my request was granted. ‘There were 
standees through the first six months and during that time the 462 
orchestra seats, and some of the balcony seats, were turned over to 
the brokers. The executive dictated the disposition of tickets, not 
allowing the box-office men to do anything but distribute them. 

Naturally I knew that tribute was being paid, but denials were 
emphatic to all my charges. Some time later, in a suit over his boss’s 
will, the executive admitted to extra deposits of $25,000 in one bank 
in a three-month period. The play ran from September 18, 1929, 
to January 1, 1931, and was a good ticket all the way. Five hundred 
seats for eight performances are 4,000 and for thirty weeks are 120,- 
000. Multiply that by any figure you choose to think of as a premium 
—however modest—and it’s a nice income, especially if you’ve done 
nothing to create it. This covered less than half of the run. 

At the beginning the method of distributing tickets was to allo- 
cate certain blocks to an accepted group of brokers. The tickets 
were given on consignment to be sold, or to be returned just before 
performance time if unsold. The next development was when plays 
became hits and the brokers expressed their willingness to purchase 
tickets outright. This led to the buy, one of the roots of the evils 
of ticket business. 

Once the tickets were bought the broker maintained they were his 
property. Extortionate premiums, he claimed, were his business, not 
the manager’s. Thus any effort to regulate what he might charge the 
public was futile. The privilege of returning unsold seats was still 
usually accorded, but the percentage returnable varied inversely with 
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the strength of the hit and sometimes the buy was absolute. As the 
years passed buys were frequently made in advance of the New York 
showing; often the brokers formed a pool and financed a production. 
And if, in either event, the play failed they found themselves with 
blocks of unsalable seats on their hands. Not being ph ianthropists 
they had to recoup these losses from the sale of other marketable 
tickets, always a good alibi for extortionate charges. 

Buys were not evenly distributed. Some managements were more 
favored than others, and this led to discrimination. The producer, 
tickets for whose plays were issued on consignment, with a full return 
privilege, found himself at the mercy of the broker loaded up with 
seats of another play for which he had paid. The broker has not 
always been a voluntary and eager purchaser. He is no more able 
to codperate with his brethren than is the manager and the thought 
that a competitor might have a good supply of merchandise, as he 
delights in calling tickets, while his was meager, made him incau- 
tious. And always there was the wily manager with a smooth flow 
of talk, an alertness to play one competitor against another, or a 
“club”. The club was a hit show already established, with which the 
manager belabored the poor broker to force him.to load up with 
pasteboards for a flop under threat of cutting off his supply of hit 
tickets. Many times the public has paid to save the pride and invest- 
ment of some management that owned both the success and an un- 
wanted show. As recently as last season, when the depression brought 
the New York theatre to its lowest ebb, first-line producers kept 
plays on the boards that were complete failures by means of buys, 
and the brokers passed the loss on to the public in higher premiums 
for hits. 

Since the brokers considered themselves “free merchants, privi- 
leged to buy and sell our merchandise as we please” —the description 
is from the patter of one of the more astute agents—they set them- 
selves up as critics and frequently attended out-of-town openings to 
pass judgment and perhaps purchase in advance. Thus, ticket 
brokers were helping to determine the complexion of the world’s 
greatest theatrical capital, for while they could not dictate to the 
public what it should see, by salesmanship they could exert a power- 
ful influence. 

Until last season there were two general types of agent—the large 
concern with many branches that relied on a huge turnover at a 
small standardized charge, and the small operator who was primarily 
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a speculator. Then the last of the former group gave up its long 
established policy of selling tickets at a fixed price and marketed a 
part of its goods at higher premiums. This it was forced to do be- 
cause of the inroads of the depression years on its resources. Some 
idea of the toll the public has paid may be gained from the fact that 
whereas on all sides theatres and theatrical firms have been forced 
into bankruptcy, there is no record of failure among the brokers. 
One of the more prosperous firms has lost upwards of $1,000,000 
since 1929 and still survives. More than thirty were sufficiently 
entrenched to carry on and sign the license demanded by the NRA 
code. In addition to these, countless gyps and bootleggers are un- 
licensed and operating. 

Again waxing personal, a conservative estimate of the amount paid 
by the public, above the box-office price, to see Strictly Dishonorable 
would be between $500,000 and $1,000,000. Not a dollar of this 
reached the producer, who would have been enabled to produce 
more plays if it had. 

The boom years created new agents until at the peak there were 
sixty or more all operating in the Broadway district. This decen- 
tralized the business so that its vaunted service became an actual 
disservice. Instead of knowing where to apply for tickets the un- 
initiated patron was completely baffled after he had been rebuffed 
at the box-office and had made inquiry at a few agencies. Only the 
brokers and the box-office men could guess the whereabouts of hit 
tickets. The broker held back his choice locations until the demand 
was measured. He then levied all the traffic would bear. He traded 
with his competitors, buying, selling, matching locations, exchanging. 
He locked tickets in safes until the day of performance and then 
knocked them down to the highest bidder. Only gilt-edged cus- 
tomers who would pay the price thus established by the panicky 
patron trapped with visiting relatives, buyers or firemen on his hands 
could possibly be sure of locations in advance. 

Whatever the shortcomings of showmen as a class they can hardly 
be accused of being dull business men. How then could they have 
allowed such a system to fasten itself on their business till the incubus 
not only controlled it absolutely but was crushing it to death? More 
than that, it was appropriating a percentage of earning power out 
of all proportion to the service rendered and without taking a risk 
commensurate with the manager’s in a highly speculative business. 
Surely they were not so dumb as to think that their $3.50 ticket 
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assumed a value of $20 by being transported to the hole-in-the-wall 
next door, that the said cubicle was any more accessible than the 
box-office or that the public had an inexhaustible supply of money 
to spend on amusements instead of a limited amount that could buy 
a few shows at ruinous prices, or more at lower tariffs. 

For years the majority have known the system was iniquitous and 
wanted to correct it. They have waged a succession of battles against 
the system and have invariably lost. Now under NRA they are 
fighting again and victory is just around the corner. They have 
always lost because of the individual nature of the business and the 
admission of the courts that it is unique. A manager with a success- 
ful play was, until the advent of the NRA, an autocrat. He could 
sell his tickets to whom he pleased or refuse admission to anyone he 
pleased, since the courts held the theatre was a private and not a 
public enterprise. If he sold his tickets to a broker who created a 
monopoly and charged extortionate prices there was no legal re- 
course, as the courts proclaimed that the ticket was not a commodity. 
They further decreed show business was not interstate commerce and 
therefore was outside the laws governing restraint and monopoly. 

If all managers had been willing to sacrifice the dubious advan- 
tages of side-money, reforms could have been made at any time, but 
always someone had a hit. 

Then entered our hero, NRA. The element it supplied, hitherto 
lacking, was federal chastisement for anyone not living up to the 
rules. For the first time a law said ‘Thou shalt not” to the theatre. 
Those who framed the code outlining unfair practices for the theatre 
inserted a pledge to correct ticket abuses. The basic rules enunciated 
in the code were that managers might not deal with agents selling at 
a higher advance than one agreed upon and that a percentage of 
seats in all parts of the house must be kept at the box-office for sale 
direct to the public. 

To make these rules practicable the National Legitimate Theatre 
Committee, the administering branch, set a maximum surcharge of 
seventy-five cents plus tax, ordered that not less than twenty-five per 
cent of all locations be kept at the box-office, prohibited the buy, 
forbade broker as well as manager from trafficking with unlicensed 
agents or from taking or giving gratuities, and required both to post 
signs in lobby and salesroom apprising the public of its rights. 

The principal complainants after some weeks of the code have 
been the brokers. There has been considerable bootlegging by un- 
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licensed speculators, and some of those licensed have not played the 
game. The season opened slowly and although it suddenly picked up 
momentum at a pace that insures a renaissance of the stage there are 
still not enough houses open to make the total number of available 
tickets large enough to pay the overhead of thirty-one brokers, a 
number of them with vast establishments. Some theatre and box- 
office men are unquestionably taking ice and that section of the public 
which wants what it wants when it wants it, regardless of price, is 
making things more difficult by offering ridiculous sums for choice 
locations. A few managers have rebelled at their inability to pro- 
mote buys. The committee has preferred and heard charges and 
made recommendations for penalties to the NRA in Washington, 
and the fear of God, noticeable by its absence in other crusades, is 
apparent in both camps. In spite of its deficiencies there is this 
improvement—a large public is getting seats at box-office prices, the 
great majority of agency seats are being distributed at seventy-five 
cents advance, and, with few exceptions, only those willing to are 
paying ruinous prices. Probably fewer than fifty tickets a perform- 
ance are being sold at gyp prices for any one hit. Under the old 
regime not one orchestra seat for a hit would be sold at box-office 
price while possibly 400 for one performance of a show would de- 
mand advances of from $1 up. 

The system is far from perfect. By the time this is published it 
may have been discarded for something entirely new, a central depot 
with branches for all tickets, perhaps, or the London system of a 
few major firms with many outlets and a small service charge. 
If everyone were honest the present machinery would work but too 
many among brokers, managers, box-office men and public want 
to see it fail and are conniving to that end. The committee’s idea 
was to give the established factors a chance to survive but to date 
their codéperation has been passive. The next move will be more 
revolutionary. 
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A ballet led by Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman is a graceful addition 
to the adaptation of Moliére which 
Arthur Guiterman and Lawrence Lang- 
ner have made for the Theatre Guild, 
especially when it is placed in the colorful 
surroundings provided by Lee Simonson. 
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Jacob Biderman’s seventeenth century 
spectacle, rewritten by Joseph Gregor, 
was presented at the Burgtheater, Vienna. 
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PEG WOFFINGTON TO 
INA CLAIRE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


DEAR MADAM: 


HOUGH I have a poor stomach for the vexations of letter- 
writing, I can no longer resist the temptation of penning 
you a note. I assure you I was never one to waste my 
energies and time upon the prattle about silks and satins which 
proves so balmy-sweet to most of the silly creatures of my sex. 
Nor would I consume a moment in a day of yours, if gossip and 
intrigues were my only excuse for breaking in upon your privacy. 
The chatter such inconsequentials invite may offer comedy its soul, 
and for that reason must be prized by us. But, faugh! I abomi- 
nate these subjects when they are encountered beyond the merry 
precincts of a playhouse and their gaiety has turned into malice, 
and mischievous rumor does duty for a sparkling style. 

I swear to you by all that’s Irish in me that, though I address 
you with admiration, you need not bother in my case to be on your 
guard against the empty praise of a rival. Since the fates have 
spared us the frictions of jealousy by placing us so that we can 
never meet before the mirrors of the same green room, your 
blonde head can be certain that I have no wish either to tip my 
tongue in flattery nor to blow you up with false music. My con- 
cern is in the muster-roll of your talents and the nature of the 
field upon which you are allowed to parade them by the theatre 
in which you find yourself. We are daughters of Momus, Mam, 
and as such the jackanapes does not breathe who can deny that 
we are sisters of a sort, in spite of ourselves and time and the 
wide Atlantic, for the house to which we belong is less numerous 
than fools would have us believe. 

The world thinks otherwise. Invariably it reserves its deepest 
curtsies for the sombre masters of the arts. It finds cheerful re- 
laxation in the springtime warmth of comedy just as it takes pleas- 
ure in the sunshine, but it stands in awe of tragedy in much the 
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same way that it dreads the majestic mutterings of a storm. It 
feels instinctively that laughter is a sign of man’s mortality but 
that woe is a proof of his awareness of the interference of the gods 
who control his destinies without taking him into their confidence 
as to their mysterious plans and purposes. It is grateful to the 
purveyors of mirth for the merriment they are able to dispense. It 
cherishes the smiles they cause, the gleeful chortles which are the 
proper echo for their antics, and their happy faculty for speeding 
an idle hour on its flight. But though it may be the comic spirit 
in all of its various manifestations that the world enjoys, it is the 
tragic talents that it venerates. It fears the forces for which they 
speak, and takes them as seriously as they take themselves, because 
where comedy asks men to forget reality, to laugh for a moment 
at its pain, tragedy forces them to face emotions from which they 
secretly know there is no permanent escape. 

I do not quarrel with this verdict of the world, Mam, except 
when the world is gulled by it into showing a regard for all 
tragedians that it does not extend to even the best comedians. As 
a comedienne who on many occasions tore her lungs in tragedy, 
who made a trip to Paris in the heyday of her career to study at 
the feet of the great Madame Dumesnil, and who acquitted herself 
passing well in such teary roles as Ophelia, Andromache, Jane 
Shore and Hermione, I have, as even you must have, a due 
respect for those tragic actors who are scented with sublimity. But 
surely we both know that they are fewer than the world supposes, 
and that there are many more scowling faces behind the footlights 
than there are true tragedians. 

I am certain I do not have to point out to you that sombre 
dramas can be the haven of the second-rate. Nor do you have to 
be told that mediocre actors with tears to shed, with hollow voices 
to register their grief monotonously, and with pale faces drawn 
sadly in the regulation lines of melancholy, can not only persuade 
the pit that they are better than they are, but are more generally 
reverenced than are even the best of high comedians. 

At this I do protest. For, though it does not tax my under- 
standing to see why the greatest tragic actors deserve, by virtue of 
the depths they plumb and the dizzy heights they scale, a form of 
praise which lies beyond the hopes of us whose commodity is joy, 
still I can see no good reason why the best of good comedians, in 
any day or age, should not rank next to the greatest of tragedians 
in the world’s esteem, and be granted a respect which far exceeds 
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that so universally shown to the second-rate dealers in woe. If the 
Burbages, the Bettertons, the Garricks and the Mrs. Pritchards are 
rare, believe me, the Nell Gwynns, the Mrs. Bracegirdles, the 
Mrs. Mountforts and the Margaret Woffingtons are no less rare. 
I am tempted to say they are rarer. They are as uncommon as 
true wit, as scarce as beauty, and as welcome as laughter. In a 
great world of marble and granite, soapstone and shale, they 
should be deemed as precious as are the diamonds they so closely 
resemble. Ornaments they may be—and God willing they are— 
but just as the diamond can capture the widespread iridescence of 
the rainbow upon the small circumference of a ring, so can they 
crowd the jolly frailties and sweet charms of all womankind upon 
a stage. 

It is because your talents force me to place you in this smiling 
sisterhood that I pester you with this communication. You and I 
cannot claim to be as like as two guineas, but we are sparks from 
the same fire. I am happy to note that we share certain shimmer- 
ing attributes, and no less happy to observe that some of the easy 
qualtities, which I struggled so hard to perfect in my playing, 
persist in yours. Nor am I less attentive when you bring me face 
to face with the hundred and one differences which exist both in 
our methods and our personalities. These distinctions only whet 
my curiosity the more, because they point to what is permanent 
and impermanent, personal and impersonal, in the comedienne’s 
approach to her work and concern the very fundamentals of her 
craft. And, Comedy, Mam, I do assure you, was ever my first 
love. Though I was never married, I hasten to confide in you 
that if Comedy had been a man and had walked the streets 
of London-town, the tombstone cutters of Teddington would never 
have been able to carve “Spinster” upon the tablet which marks 
my grave. It was the one passion of my life that never found me 
faithless. 

I succumbed to it, and to the theatre, at an earlier age than you. 
Where you approached it in vaudeville as a girl of seventeen by 
doing a successful impersonation of Sir Harry Lauder, and fol- 
lowed this up with a full decade in such musical comedies as The 
Quaker Girl and the Ziegfeld Follies, I was a mere babe, 
dangling in a basket from the foot of a tight-rope artist as she per- 
formed her breath-taking act, when the sound of applause first 
burst upon my ears. I danced and sang myself tired at the show- 
booths in Dublin as a child, strained my voice selling salad on the 
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streets for my washerwoman mother, was for several years 4 mem- 
ber of a Lilliputian troupe, and had become a veteran in my 
‘teens. These raggletaggle years left the red bloom of the market- 
place forever glowing on my cheeks, and endowed me—even as 
your unsophisticated beginnings have endowed you—with a confi- 
dence in the strategies of playacting that no early triumphs before 
a special coterie could ever have brought me. 

Though our comic playing may be as different as we are in our 
persons, still I detect beneath these differences similarities which 
persuade me we are kin. Where I was a brunette with the sim- 
plicity of a blonde, you are a blonde with the fire of a brunette. 
My eyes of jet beamed with a lustre men termed ineffable. That 
same, all important lustre shines radiantly—as shine it must—in 
yours. For the eyes are to the nimble wit of a comedienne what 
quicksilver is to the reverse side of a mirror. Not only are they 
agents of instantaneous reflection but such is their own effulgence 
that they are able to transfer it to what is seen through them. 

They play upon the values of a line as sunlight does upon the 
rippling surface of a brook, delving saucily into nuances and 
pursuing quips and gibes until their meanings are made clear. 
Nor does their work end here, for the eyes of a comedienne can 
not be passive. Nor can they content themselves with an anima- 
tion that is only natural. They are the beacon lights of comedy, 
guides to the sense of humor and signals of impending mirth. It 
is by the brightness of their sparkle that they suddenly illumine 
the laughing possibilities of an unexpected word or a phrase which 
is ingeniously turned. The light they cast does a triple duty. It 
is forced to travel in three directions simultaneously, dispelling 
whatever darkness may exist in the line that is being spoken at 
the same time that it is preventing the shadows of forgetfulness 
from falling on what has just been said and piercing the black 
unknown of what is coming next. 

Your eyes serve you in this way, even as mine served me. They 
are mischievous, mocking eyes, impudently molded and brightened 
by a gaiety which is the wine of life. Yet a charming tenderness 
lurks beneath their insouciance, for they are the eyes of a woman 
who in spite of her raillery, her dazzling chic and her worldliness 
is delectably feminine. That is as it should be, for though we 
comediennes must, for the sake of everything which is most cher- 
ished in high comedy, be entitled to skirmish with men as their 
equals in wit and understanding, still we must never permit our- 
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selves, or our audiences, to forget that we are women. 

We do not fight as learned ladies but as lovely ones. We use 
our heads for the sake of our hearts, thus conquering both the 
heads and hearts of those who cross swords with us. Our charm 
is the button upon our rapiers. Our desirability is the trumpet 
call that sends our antagonists scurrying to enlist for the fray. 
And our beauty is the balm that not only removes the stinger of 
defeat from the remembrance of those whom we have vanquished, 
but that causes them to welcome their rout as their one path to 
happiness and—as we must make them see it—victory. 

We do battle to postpone our own surrender (though that sur- 
render may be our fondest wish). Almost invariably our. ad- 
versaries are men who are lost to start with (whether they know 
it or not) but who, being men, must first be humored into be- 
lieving that they have a fighting chance and then that they have 
won. We must be mothers to their weaknesses, even when we are 
mocking their pretensions. 

But real emotion we must feel, although we must avoid showing 
it as if it were the plague, and struggle against its manifestations 
far more than we do against our more importunate suitors. It is 
our one truly formidable enemy. It can eat like acid through our 
lacquered veneer and turn us into sentimentalists before we know 
it. And sentimentality is our sworn foe, even as sentiment is apt 
to be a friend with whom we are not always on speaking terms. 

With men showing us the susceptibility that they do, our merry 
encounters with them would rank as no more than minor sallies, 
if our hearts were not traitors to the cause of our composure and 
often deserted us to reinforce our foes. It is from the pretences 
and the strategies which are necessary to this pleasant warfare that 
all the artificialities of high comedy are sprung. For being more 
than a duel between evenly matched wits, high comedy is ever a 
game that is played upon nature (and usually against our own 
natures) in a drawing-room. 

It is because your face, like mine, seems to have been designed 
to register these values that I prize the service it can do for 
comedy and hail you as a sister, though not by any means a twin. 
Your countenance is no Stygian cave forlorn, no uncouth cell 
where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings. It is as merry 
as a Cloudless sky and as bright as the noon-day sun; an abode for 
heart-easing mirth; a veritable playground for wanton wiles, nods 
and becks, and wreathed smiles. Spiritual it is not, nor does it 
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have to be, but high-spirited it is. It has a gamin’s pertness and 
a great lady’s elegance. It is more modish than refined, but, 
though it retains a show-girl’s daring, the intelligence which lights 
it belongs to a sensitive worldling. It gains in piquancy by being 
as Gallic in its animation as your playing is in its deftness. Thanks 
to these foreign qualities of yours, which are as comforting to 
moralizing Americans as my Irish verve was to stodgy Londoners, 
Broadway ceases to be a street and becomes a boulevard, willing 
to forget its Puritanical inhibitions, when you appear in such a 
brittle comedy as Our Betters, or such naughty farces as Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife and Grounds for Divorce. 

From an acting point of view, your features are less versatile 
than mine were. Your face, with its daintily rounded chin, its 
straight little nose which stands like a joyous exclamation mark 
above smiling lips that sweeten the bitterest words they utter, its 
dancing eyes and humorously arching eyebrows, its high forehead, 
its pointed ears that are the marks of Pan, and its drawing-room 
pallor, is perfectly fitted to give expression to laughter of a cer- 
tain, sophisticated kind. But where you shine indoors, and are 
exclusively the property of a well-kept, luxurious world, I was not 
limited to such surroundings. There was a touch of nature in me 
which no parlor could imprison. Though I was dazzling in finery 
and, like you, could win the envy of ladies and the admiration of 
fops by wearing clothes which were more fashionable than fashion- 
able women would dare to wear, my charm was less special than 
is yours. 

Like the Silvia I played with such success in Mr. Farquhar’s 
The Recruiting Officer, I was often inclined to think a petticoat 
a mighty simple thing and grow heartily tired of my sex. Like 
her, I was a healthy, natural animal, who, though I could be the 
great lady when I wanted to, was too vigorous to be troubled 
with such genteel ailments as either spleen, colic, or vapours. My 
vigor fitted me the more perfectly to realize in my person the new 
ideal of comedy which had come into favor when, some twenty 
years before my birth, old Jeremy Collier had employed his par- 
son’s pen as if it were a burning broom to cleanse the British stage 
of the immoral artifices which had proved so titillating to the gal- 
lants of the Restoration. Our playhouses had grown larger; our 
audiences more nondescript; and the laughter we tried to provide 
was no longer to be won from a small segment of society. 

To adapt itself to the tastes and morals of a new age, the comedy 
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Some of the qualities described by Mis- 
tress Peg Woffington in the accompany- 
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of my time had been forced to acquire a heart; which is one way 
of saying that it had ceased to be an aristocratic property and had 
become a popular diversion. I tell you this because you, too, 
have been born in a democratic age, when comedy must turn its 
back upon the cliques and seek the suffrage of the multitude. If 
we were clowns or buffoons, or farceurs of an elementary sort, this 
change would only serve to simplify our tasks. But as high 
comediennes who are bound to excel at artifice and whose spe- 
cialty is merriment of a sophisticated sort, it must be admitted that 
this dalliance with the humors of the crowd, this surrender to the 
broader values upon which it insists, and this mixture of laughter 
and tears, known as sentimental comedy, which must be counted 
among democracy’s more enduring victories, only multiplies our 
difficulties. Unquestionably this shift of emphasis in the funda- 
mentals of our craft is healthy. But it forces us to seek a style 
which will be at once as acceptable to the few as it is understand- 
able to the many. And that is no easy assignment! 

But I managed it, Mam, even as you do. Such was my instinct, 
both for my audiences and for the needs of high comedy, that I, 
like you, was able to combine tenderness with wit, and naturalness 
with artifice. In the manner of the great Mrs. Mountfort before 
me I could seem as finished an impertinent as ever fluttered into 
a drawing-room, and contain within myself the most complete 
system of female foppery that could possibly be crowded into the 
tortured form of a fine lady. But regardless of how I lowered my 
eyes, curtsied to the floor, arched my hands or fluttered my fan 
until it spoke an elegant language of its own, I contrived to make 
it plain that I was a woman playing at being a mannequin, rather 
than a mannequin who was playing at being a woman. You do 
the same thing, even though you have no fan to flutter and no 
kerchief with which to toy, and are reduced to relying upon ciga- 
rette-holders and cocktail-shakers as the guarantees of your grace. 

Your voice is as husky as mine was shrill. No doubt if you 
attempted to release it upon any of the great tragic roles, your 
audiences would smile at you as heartily as mine laughed at me 
when one night as Portia I was forced to say that Lorenzo knew 
me “as the blind man knows the cuckoo, by her bad voice’. I 
joined in this laughter, Mam, not only because I saw the aptness 
of the joke, but because I also knew that, in the last analysis, the 
laugh was on these spectators rather than on me. For the tones 
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demanded by tragedy or verse are not by any means those which 
give comedy its color. You command these gayer tones, Mam, 
and know how to use them admirably. Your speech is an un- 
interrupted scherzo. It pours from your smiling lips like a cascade 
of joy. There is no stopping it. It may seem as uncontrolled as 
are the gales of merriment it provokes. But I know, as you do, 
how completely you are master of its speed. And I pay my re- 
spects to you because of the precision which lies behind its seem- 
ing abandon. You are a juggler in words who can keep four 
sentences suspended in the air at one time without ever permitting 
any of them to obey the laws of gravity. 

You do not make your points as I made mine. You make them 
by appearing to ignore them or by throwing them away as if you 
believed them to be trifles. Where I sent my arrows winging 
straight into the bull’s eye after taking a deliberate aim, you man- 
age to hit the mark without allowing anyone to know what your 
target is or that you have had one in mind. 

Though this nonchalance of yours adds an easy, aristocratic 
negligence to your playing, it leads me to urge you that hence- 
forth you will appear only in small theatres which are suited to 
your methods. You are a miniaturist where I was a portrait 
painter whose characterizing strokes were bold enough to fill a 
full-sized canvas. For that very reason your audiences must be 
permitted to come near to your work, as the pit-ites and the gallery 
gods of Covent Garden and Drury Lane did not have to approach 
mine in order to appreciate its subtleties. Do not again, I beg of 
you, be so prodigal as to waste the minute niceties of your acting 
in a large auditorium as you did when you first appeared at the 
Guild Theatre as the generous lady-painter who is the heroine of 
Mr. Behrman’s Biography. 

You are not the actress of all work that I was, Mam. Lacking 
my powers of self-multiplication, the characters you create may all 
be Ina Claire regardless of whether or not they are identified on 
the playbills as Polly Shannon, Mrs. Cheyney, Pearl Grayston or 
Marion Froude. But the Comic Spirit is yours. I welcome its 
survival in you, and congratulate you because such is your own 
lustre that you enable it to shine, untarnished by the soot of 
democracy, as radiantly audacious as it must always be. 

To do final justice both to it and to yourself, I implore you 
therefore to consider the Angelicas, the Elviras, the Belindas and 
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the Lady Pliants of the old comedy, if ever the season comes 
when your modern playwrights fail to give you something flavor- 
some to perform. And don’t forget Millamant, Mam! I long 
to see you in the part, and hear the Mirabells of your time cry 
you mercy, as you come upon the stage as Mr. Congreve’s minx, 
i’faith full sail, with your fan spread and streamers out, and a 
shoal of fools for tenders. Believe me to be both now as when 
this happens, 

Your most obedient and most obliged 

of humble servants— 

Margaret Woffington 


MUSIC IN MUSICAL COMEDY 


By IRVING KOLODIN 


OME what may, the music show goes on, effecting Broad- 
way’s primary contact with the world about it. The first 


month of the current season brought four productions in 
which music was of integral importance to the New York stage, of 
which one, Champagne, Sec, was a revival, a re-working of the 
Johann Strauss Die Fledermaus. The new ones, in the order, not of 
their appearance, but of their musical importance, were Let ’Em Eat 
Cake, As Thousands Cheer and Hold Your Horses. 

Despite the fact that the last is set in the past (the New York 
of thirty years ago), 4s Thousands Cheer very much in the present, 
and Let ’Em Eat Cake as decidedly in the future, they have a com- 
munion in being built of materials which are essentially realistic, the 
products of a point of view which has found much to scoff at in 
some of our most venerable institutions. In the first, it is a mayor- 
alty campaign; in the second, a number of our very prominent per- 
sonages; in the third, nothing less than our whole system of govern- 
ment and the manner of its perpetuation. 

They have thus contributed to the furthering of a tradition which 
seems to be in the making; beginning with the Little Shows (in the 
foot-steps of the Charlot revues) through Strike Up the Band, The 
Band Wagon, Face the Music, Of Thee I Sing and so forth, a tradi- 
tion in which anything is deemed fair game for satire so long as it is 
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accompanied by music. Paraphrasing Voltaire, one could say that 
when something is too serious to be said, it can be sung. Further- 
more, our prime wits—Messrs. Kaufman, Hart, Ryskind, Crouse, 
Ford, et al.—have contributed their talents to directing the dart to 
the point at which it will strike deepest. 

However, that the persons who have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing the tonal dress for these adventures in satiri- 
cal frankness have wrought as well with the opportunities at hand 
I, for one, find it difficult to agree. Perhaps because music has 
standards which are more tangible than those of satire, or perhaps 
because more talent is required to do a distinguished job, or because 
some little learning has to be joined to talent—perhaps because of one 
or all of these, the musical element in the attractiveness of these ex- 
hibits is decidedly less equal to scrutiny. 


To Gershwin, for example, has fallen one of the richest opportuni- 
ties that has confronted a Broadway composer in years; the privilege 
of illuminating an intelligent libretto with music of point and in- 
cisiveness, while yet retaining the boon of laughter to ward off the 
curse of propaganda. Let me hasten to say that I find his success 
here to be a more estimable one than that in Of Thee I Sing, which 
is memorable on the musical side only for its opening chorus, “Win- 
tergreen for President”, and the two tunes ‘““‘Who Cares” and the title 
song. But to say this is not to grant that the work offers any great 
measure of consistent interest for the person whose organs of percep- 
tion are his ears, rather than his feet. Gershwin’s is an accomplish- 
ment which is good enough to be infinitely better. 

What is lacking, essentially, is technic, sheer resourcefulness of 
treatment, an ability to see a musical idea from more than one primi- 
tive aspect. Regarded simply as a musical comedy, it contains a 
number of attractive inventions; but as an opera buffa (which is 
plainly its pretension) it is scarcely to be appraised in critical terms. 

As in Of Thee I Sing, the opening chorus is the most successful 
piece of writing in the score. Something of this may be due to the 
circumstance that the “Wintergreen for President” motive appears 
again, but more of it is inherent in the treatment of the episode, both 
by means of this theme and the one hymning the praises of Tweedle- 
dee, the rival candidate for the highest office within the gift of the 
electorate. Gershwin first presents the Wintergreen supporters with 
their familiar chant, followed by those of Tweedledee, with their 
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own refrain. Then, wonder of wonders, the two are combined, dis- 
playing the new tune to be a most acceptable counterpoint to the 
Wintergreen motive, and allowing both groups to occupy the stage 
and shout melodic imprecations at each other while yet proceeding 
along their own design very neatly. This impressed me as the most 
intelligent and skillful musical pattern that Gershwin has yet devised. 

This promising beginning, however, is succeeded by a curious 
melange of ersatz Sullivan, shabby imitations of opera recitative 
and but a limited amount of good old-fashioned Gershwin. For the 
presence of the first element (in his work since Strike Up the Band) 
we are indebted primarily not to Gershwin but to his arty critics 
who persuaded him that it was his destiny to be America’s first 
operetta composer. On the basis of certain pages in Lady, Be Good, 
Girl Crazy, Tip Toes, etc., this seemed a not unlikely hypothesis. 
But to be accomplished only in his own way, not in the mold of 
someone else. What his enthusiasts overlooked is the fact that Gersh- 
win has no talent for writing patter-music in the Sullivan manner; 
that his efforts in this direction are generally dull and never indi- 
vidual. I have encountered suggestions that Gershwin prefers it to 
be known that his model is Mozart rather than Sullivan, but that is 
a pretension which had best not even be discussed. 

To the musician the weakest portions of the score are the frequent 
moments of pseudo-recitative which fall into patterns that were dis- 
carded by all serious composers fifty years ago. How Gershwin, who 
above all, one supposes, prides himself on being “modern”, can 
compile these stodgy imitations of what was initially a weak thing, 
I make no pretense of knowing. (Except, possibly, that they sym- 
bolize for him the operatic manner.) The most incongruous of these 
moments is the passage preceding the show’s hit-song, “Mine”. What 
Gershwin was obviously trying to do here was to avoid the formula 
of a sixteen measure introduction and a thirty-two measure chorus, 
but the procedure he adopts, of prefacing a very characteristic 
Gershwin cantabile tune with a recitative out of, not Sullivan or 
Mozart, but Donizetti, is an artistic error much greater than any 
formalism could be. The tune itself, with its very effective chromatic 
background, is one of his best, particularly good when the chorus 
picks up the orchestra’s accompanying figure. Another good use of 
the chorus is in the “Down with Everyone Who’s Up” number in 
Union Square. And the use of a “blues” theme to accompany the 
march of the deposed dictator and his associates to the guillotine is 
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a really bright idea, the kind of relevance to the American setting of 
which one would like to see much more. But what happens? It is 
repeated a few times with scarcely any alteration or intensification, 
and then discarded. The rest of the show’s vitality reposes in the 
title-song and the march-chorus, “On and On and On”. 

That Gershwin has not even bothered to do his own orchestration 
but has alloted it to Edward Powell pretty well sums up his indo- 
lent attitude about the whole matter. Powell has done an acceptable 
job, but the fact that the orchestra represents the only really com- 
petent musical entity in the Broadway music-show should make it 
a matter of special concern to the composer himself. The chorus 
singing is about what can be expected from a group selected on a 
basis of pulchritude rather than vocal ability; one can sympathize 
with Gershwin in hearing what he has actually written mis-handled 
as it is, but that is an aspect of the commercial theatre that he could 
escape merely by becoming his own producer (a not altogether 
fanciful notion if he were minded to do it). 

On a less ambitious level is Irving Berlin’s score for 4s Thousands 
Cheer, which is largely a succession of tunes, some better than others. 
It is curious to notice that Gershwin’s deficiency in the matter of 
patter happens to be one of Berlin’s strong points. The opening 
number, “Man Bites Dog”, comes off very well, flowing along with 
ample spriteliness. It is no secret, of course, that Berlin’s musical 
ability goes no further than the capacity of inventing a tune, and 
that a musical stenographer is required to put his ideas on paper. 
Thus, the degree to which his amanuensis figures in the actual fin- 
ished product should not be underestimated. 

However, the finished product in this instance is not of the sort 
to support much discussion. It is of a more contemporary flavor 
than any of Berlin’s recent efforts (that is, since the Music-Box re- 
vues ceased to be the last word in the music-show business) and 
indicates that he has the capacity to invent a plausible and listenable 
version of whatever tune the public fancy of the moment may be. 
Thus, “Supper-time” in the present show is not very far removed 
from the recent huge success, “Stormy Weather” (in kind, not de- 
tails), and “Lonely Heart” might be any of the radio-ballads of the 
day. Berlin approaches nearer to originality in “Heat Wave” than 
in any other item of the evening, and the tune gains much by being 
well-scored, and sung by Ethel Waters. 

Of the remaining new show, Hold Your Horses, it is difficult to 
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say a great deal since it passed through five or six hands before 
reaching Broadway in its present form. There is a basically good 
idea at hand for musical treatment, for the New York of thirty years 
ago had a musical idiom characteristic to it, one that might have 
been amusing viewed through modern eyes. But nothing more than 
a crazy quilt of hot jazz, reminiscences of Floradora and an occa- 
sional sentimental ballad of the period emerge at the Winter Gar- 
den, with Russell Bennett’s orchestrations as the only musical interest 
of the score. The actual tunes are so much routine. 


Some of these cogitations on the music-shows of the moment might 
have been influenced by a visit to the current version of Die Fleder- 
maus which occurred mid-way between Berlin and Gershwin. Here, 
indubitably, is the arch-type of what a really good operetta score 
should be. The book, of course, is nonsense; but, for that matter, 
so is that of Mozart's Magic Flute. I am not pretending that a good 
book is not of importance, but I do feel that some approach to musi- 
cal style, some orientation to tone, should be the basis of the music- 
show score. 

Strauss, of course, was a musical mentality cf the first rank, a man 
whose gift for inventing lovely melodic line set him firmly in the 
great sequence of Haydn, Mozart and Schubert. But what is more 
important, he knew his job thoroughly; he was a musician both by 
heritage and training, even if his idiom did chance to be the ver- 
nacular, the Viennese waltz. That his music still enjoys the unique 
distinction of being played both by symphony orchestras for sitting- 
down audiences and by brass bands for casual listeners in the public 
parks of the world testifies to the skill, taste and consummate human- 
ness with which the man’s work was achieved. 

Here we have an idea as to why the music of the American music- 
show has made only a crab-like progress—now a bit forward, now 
a bit to the side, as the qualities of this or that personality have af- 
fected it. It has rarely been undertaken by men whose principal 
training was a sound musical one; and in the cases where it has, a 
too-easily acquired opulence has kept them away from any but the 
most worn formulae. One had hopes for Rodgers and Hart, and the 
recently arisen Harry Warren; but both have sold their talents to 
the talkies, where anything resembling originality would be immedi- 
ately put down as unsalable. Kern’s real talent for melody has 
never been backed by a sufficiency of skill (even in Show Boat), and 
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the case of Gershwin has been stated. The only real musician now 
active in the field is Vernon Duke (whose concert-hall personality 
is Vladimir Dukelsky)—and he is not an American. 

One is tempted to suggest that an exchange arrangement should 
be initiated by which some of our young men who have been absorb- 
ing traditions in the nation’s conservatories would be turned loose in 
the theatre; the while the Gershwins, Berlins, Kerns, and Schwartzes 
would be subjected to a little rigorous training in the classrooms. 
Removed of the restraint placed on them by their instructors, 
the academic young men might really explore what talents they 
possess for reflecting their environment. One would fancy that this 
should be the first step toward the idealization of it which they all 
long to achieve. 

Kurt Weill in Germany, Honegger and Auric in France have not 
hesitated to turn their hand to the equivalent of our music-show. 
Why then not our young musicians who are in the midst of so much 
that is stimulating, so close to the source of the material? It is my 
impression that George Antheil could do a first-class piece of work 
in this medium; and [ also nominate Randall Thompson, Jerome 
Moross, Herbert Elwell and Arthur Alexander (whose ballet in the 
talkie version of Barry’s Paris Bound, of five years ago, still lingers 
in my mind). Now, then, who is going to give one of them the first 
opportunity to lift the music of musical-comedy to a parity with its 
writing, its costuming, its designing? 
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Let ’Em Eat CAke 


Albert Johnson’s settings make a bril- 
liant background for this topical 
satire in the manner of Of Thee I 
Sing. The Union League Club scene 
(above) is a highlight of the show 
and Victor Moore, again as the Hon- 
orable Throttlebottom (left), is a 
continuous highlight all by himself. 

















Luis Marquez 


FIESTA 








The dramatic qualities of a Mexican 
fiesta and the effectiveness of the types 
taking part can be judged from this un- 
posed picture of one of the participants. 








Stuart Black 





Breap LINE 


A study in despair by members of the 
Dartington School of Dance Mime, 
arranged for them by Margaret’ Barr 
and danced to the music of Berners. 
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THE GOLEM 


Benjamin Zemach, missed from the ranks 
of New York dancers, appears in Hollywood 
as director of a series of plays and ballets 
of Jewish life, of which The Golem is one. 

















ROYALTIES AGAIN 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


“In vain we call old notions fudge 
And bend our conscience to our dealing. 
The Ten Commandments will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


O ran James Russell Lowell’s “famous 

little scorcher” on copyright written 
some fifty years ago. ‘Today it is particu- 
larly applicable in the lively and much dis- 
puted realm of play royalties. Half a cen- 
tury of public education on the subject of 
property rights in literary work has had its 
effect in every field. ‘The theatre, how- 
ever, still harbors a few of the unconverted. 
There seems to be a blind spot in the minds 
of a small number of amateur and semi- 
amateur producing groups who cannot yet 
grasp the necessity as well as the economic 
significance of the royalty fees they are 
called upon to pay for the works of living 
playwrights. With extraordinary lack of 
logic these unimaginative souls clamor for 
more and better plays while at the same 
time they grumble loudly at royalty pay- 
ments. When confronted with the obvious 
question as to how the writers of these 
much-needed scripts can earn their bread 
if their work, once published, becomes the 
property of all and sundry, no answer is 
forthcoming except the one apecryphally at- 
tributed to Marie Antoinette. They forget 
that even cake has to be paid for. 

It is not surprising that this attitude 
should persist. Only a short time ago a 
play was considered anybody’s fair game. 
Even reputable professional producers did 
not hesitate to make use of foreign plays 
regardless of the author’s feelings or 
pocket-book. The American playwright 


was, perhaps somewhat in consequence of 
the uncertainties of his profession, a very 
minor figure in a theatre that was just be- 
ginning to feel its strength. His one method 
of self-defense was to refrain from pub- 
lishing his plays at all. He had then only 
to struggle with the few expert thieves who 
came to the play, memorized the lines and 
reproduced his work without benefit of 
copyright. 

It required much persuasion on the part 
of publishers and those interested in the 
fate of the “little theatre” to overcome the 
playwrights’ distrust of the printed page. 
Why should he reproduce his plays by the 
thousand and toss them into the laps of 
such pretty ladies as the one described by 
St. John Ervine? This charming young 
woman laughingly explained to a group of 
aspiring Thespians who were debating ways 
and means of royalty payment that the 
members of her society solved the matter 
very easily. They simply produced the 
play they selected and said nothing about it 
to the author. Very nice indeed for the 
society, but not so happy for the author 
unless, indeed, he got wind of the matter 
through his press-clipping bureau, his 
agent’s representative or a solicitous friend 
in the audience. Then the lady’s laughter 
might be turned to tears. She had broken 
the law. She had committed a theft. The 
author’s difficulty, and this the pretty lady 
knew full well, would be that the society 
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under fire would melt from the face of 
the earth at the approach of danger. No 
one would be found responsible for any- 
thing, and the author, left to sue the wind, 
would decide, naturally enough, not to pub- 
lish his next play and on no account ever 
to release it for “amateur production”. 


It is extraordinary how persistent is the 
idea that buying a copy of a play gives the 
buyer the right to do with it as he will. 
No one thinks that if he buys a copy of 
the Saturday Evening Gazette and reads a 
lively tale therein, he can go home, copy it 
out on his typewriter, making a few 
changes of name and locale as he goes, and 
sell the product to True Tales. Even if he 
gives the check he receives to a Home for 
Incurables, the transaction is not sanctified. 
Such a procedure would be looked upon 
with horror and the offender punished. 
But when a production group renames the 
characters in their favorite author’s most 
successful opus, lays the scene in Borneo 
instead of Siam, invents a catchy name and 
sells the camouflaged pr-duct to a succes- 
sion of audiences at the usual market rates, 
they feel quite innocent in the matter. “We 
are too small and unimportant a group to 
pay royalties,” they explain to the author 
or author’s agent who, at considerable ex- 
pense of time and money, has discovered the 
fraud. “If the author wants to be paid, let 
him come and get his money.” Or again, 
if matters become acrimonious: ‘‘All right. 
Sue us! In this neck of the woods we 
know all the leading citizens. The local 
magistrates would never pass judgment 
against us.” 

Extreme cases, to be sure, and, though 
authentic, fortunately not at all representa- 
tive of the general attitude of the little 
theatre producer toward the royalty ques- 
tion. In a survey of the American theatre 
in social and educational life made last 
year by the National Theatre Conference 
only six out of over two hundred and 


seventy-five answers avoided the question 
of royalties and only two proudly stated 
that they paid none. The average royalty 
was about $35 and this represented fees 
paid by every type of little theatre—com- 
munity, high school and university. In- 
deed it is only because the little theatre, be 
it civic or educational, has so high a stand- 
ard in the matter, because directors realize 
that it is just as reasonable to pay for plays 
as it is to pay for lighting equipment, cos- 
tumes, paint or make-up, that the battle for 
so-called amateur release has been so largely 
won. The point no longer needs proving, 
but it does need to be made a hundred 
per cent proof. 

One disconcerting and, from the point of 
view of the enlightened and co-operative 
producer, infuriating aspect of the royalty 
question is the way royalties vary. ‘We 
wanted to produce a really first-class play 
this year, but all the good plays are too ex- 
pensive!” ‘This is the constant, pitiful and 
quite justifiable lament of producing groups 
throughout the country. “A very good 
play” in this case usually means the latest 
Broadway hit—something hot from the 
critics’ praises, something written about, 
pictured, broadcast as the play of the year 
—last year perhaps, but still fresh from the 
rialto. Obviously such plays, bringing in a 
large return to playwright and producer, 
are worth large sums. Why should the 
owner sell that rare product, a success, for 
less than its market value? He knows full 
well that the market is of short duration, 
that the hit of yesterday will have to wait 
a long time before it becomes the revival of 
tomorrow. On the other hand if the play 
in question is really a “‘good” play, an 
authentic, viable work of art, and not 
merely a Broadway hot-house bloom, it is 
worth a high royalty fee. It can carry its 
own weight in money value and perhaps 
also the weight of an entire season. Large 
audiences, plentiful box-office receipts will 
reward successful production. Royalty 
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charges are based on the estimated box- 
office value of plays, but, like all mer- 
chandizing, that of plays is not always 
wisely or accurately handled. Obviously it 
is difficult to gauge values correctly. The 
most expensive Broadway plays are often 
the least desirable, while others that have 
little metropolitan renown, that have 
struggled through a meagre week in the 
New York maelstrom and carry only a 
modest rova'ty fee, may grow to real suc- 
cess in ce ‘nities more alert or more 
understand.:: .,. 

A baffling feature of the whole matter of 
securing releases is the complex of rights 
which enmeshes every play produced. The 
author may hold, sell or assign production 
and touring rights to one agent, stock rights 
to another, amateur rights to a third. There 
are reading, radio, movie, book and serial- 
ization rights to consider—and all of these 
in a hierarchy difficult to disentangle. The 
producer in Alaska or Mississippi negotiat- 
ing for a play is harrassed by what seems 
to him contradictory information. He is 
about to produce the play, having labori- 
ously obtained permission, when it is ar- 
bitrarily withdrawn. Perhaps the owner 
of stock-rights has suddenly risen from his 
lethargy and is toying with the idea of re- 
animating a local stock company; perhaps 
the movie rights are to be exercised; per- 
haps a manager is planning production or a 
star has decided to go back to the neglected 
road with his most successful vehicle which 
turns out to be this very play. Telegrams 
fly back and forth. Everyone is either 
desperate or enraged as temperament dic- 


tates, but in the end, as is the way of the 
theatre, order succeeds chaos. A new play 
is put in rehearsal, possibly one by Mr. 
Shakespeare who has long ago given up 
protesting; and the hit of the season is 
produced in the very teeth of disaster. 


Fortunately there is always Juliet and 
also a host of plays without royalty, among 
them foreign plays not copyrighted in 
America. A season’s program built of 
classic, revived, foreign and older plays— 
on which the royalty has expired—with one 
or two modern productions makes it pos- 
sible for the very smallest and least affluent 
little theatre to pay royalties on the latter 
type without undue anguish. The crux of 
the whole situation is expressed in a phrase 
from the first English copyright law, dated 
1709. The law then promulgated is “for 
the encouragement of learned men to com- 
pose and write useful books.” If we are 
to have an increasingly vital and worth- 
while theatre the playwright must be so en- 
couraged. He who “lives to please” is in- 
deed in a desperate predicament if, having 
succeeded in pleasing, he is deprived of the 
wherewithal to live. As confidence in the 
integrity of the small producing groups in- 
creases, royalties are lowered and more and 
more plays are made available for little 
theatre production. The work of the 
pioneer playwrights, play agents and pub- 
lishers is bearing rich fruit for the little 
theatre producer. The American play- 
wright is coming out of the limited and 
limiting confines of Broadway into the 
wide field of a truly American theatre. 
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ARISTOPHANES 
Aristophanes, A Study, by Gilbert 
Murray. Oxford: $2.50 


UMOUR is a curious thing, difficult 
of analysis, quickly dated, in its 
very essence elusive. The wit of one gen- 
eration rarely amuses the next, its more 
violent forms of merriment lose all sem- 
blance of vitality with the passing of a 
decade. Yet Aristophanes lives today, 
lives even on a Broadway infinitely remote 
in time, temper and space. Professor Gil- 
bert Murray would, I fear, disapprove of 
the succés de scandale which the Lysistrata 
recently achieved. He cannot quite avoid 
the feeling that much of Aristophanes “does 
strike a modern English reader as ungentle- 
manly”, yet his admiration for the great 
genius of comedy is such that every page 
of his Aristophanes glows with a generous, 
if sometimes apologetic, enthusiasm. 
Professor Murray’s aim in his study has 
been to emphasize “the idealism and lyric 
beauty” of the eleven comedies, to bring 
out their philosophic and social aspects and 
to explain their abundant indecency in 
terms of local custom and ethnographic 
lore. He believes that it is necessary to 
understand the ritualistic background of 
Old Comedy in order to accept its phallic 
ribaldry without too much shock. The 
Murray-Cornford-Harrison theory of the 
origins of both tragedy and comedy stresses 
the primitive rites to induce fertility, the 
cult of the year-god as the basis of the 
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dramatic form. The cyclic year with its 
recurrent drama of birth, life struggle, 
death and rebirth forms as it were the 
basic material of both tragedy and comedy. 

Informed with the learning of a life-time 
spent with the Greek writers of the Golden 
Age, Professor Murray’s book has the 
suave and engaging quality so eminently 
his. He spares us tedious discussions of 
moot points, gives us the mellow fruits of 
his long-considered opinion and sketches 
with a master hand the historic setting es- 
sential to any understanding of the real 
significance of the plays. He presents each 
play in turn, emphasizing its larger aspect 
and showing Aristophanes in relation to 
the various phases of thought touched upon 
in his plots—war and peace, philosophy and 
literature, the old and the new, women and 
the ideal state. Aristophanes is a mine of 
information on the day by day life of fifth 
century Athens, a life on its seamy side 
startlingly like our own. The abuses of 
local politicians, the stupidity of war as a 
policy, the corruption of morals, the free- 
dom of manners—Aristophanes parades 
them before us in a language that not only 
says exactly what it means, but also means 
a great deal more than it says, as is the way 
of every form of slang, especially sex slang 
—the most potent and laugh-compelling of 
all. The one important point that Professor 
Murray does not dwell upon is the theatric 
aspect of the plays, a subject which would 
require another entire book, so varied, so 
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extraordinarily rich is the material in them. 

Professor Murray’s approach is that of 
the historian, the poet, the critic. “It is 
only late in life’, he remarks in his preface, 
“that I have learned to care for Aristo- 
phanes and, I hope, to understand him.” 
The remark is significant. Aristophanes as 
a whole is bigger, coarser, more Rabelai- 
sian, more frankly and cheerfully obscene 
than this study cares to present him. There 
is in him a quality of force, of vitality, of 
sheer animal spirits, as well as of sheer 
nonsense, which only the plays themselves 
can convey. Gilbert Murray, and Aristo- 
phanes himself, may protest as much as they 
choose—the phallus erectus is there and is 
treated not only, in Professor Murray’s 
words, “as a kind of symbol of the thwarted 
desires and expectations that arise in men”, 
but also, frankly and specifically, as one of 
the best and surest of jokes which, with 
other like functional humours, are used by 
Aristophanes with gusto and success. 

The “exuberance of life” so characteristic 
of his subject is fully recognized by Profes- 
sor Murray. He sees it as one of the hall- 
marks of genius. “Turn to Aristophanes”, 
he says, “his frequent indecency is such as 
we could not tolerate in our own language. 
Yet, for some strange reason the bloom is 
still on him. His jokes are our jokes. His 
interests really interesting. His style is 
unforced and vivid in its natural charm. 
One feels also beyond the mere verbal 
style, the intellectual power of the man, the 
idealism, the lyric beauty . . . and reading 
him one laughs aloud!” 

RosAMOND GILDER 


Who’s Who in the Theatre, edited by 
John Parker. Pitman: $8.50 


TEADY revision and enlargement have 
made this volume, in its twenty-first 
year, the most reliable and complete record 
of the theatre that we have. In addition to 
thousands of biographies of actors, actresses, 
playwrights, critics, and so on, the present 


edition includes London playbills for 1932, 
lists of all London and New York theatres, 
notes on various theatrical associations, in 
fact almost anything for which the student 
of the English or American stage could ask. 
It is an inevitable item for any complete 
theatre library. 


Sarah Bernhardt: Divine Eccentric, 
by G. G. Geller. Translated by E. 
S. G. Potter. Stokes: $2.75 
66 HE has the makings of an actress 

if she would consent to take either 
life or her art seriously”, wrote Sarcey in 
1866. The makings of an actress! Per- 
haps no one before or since has ever been 
as completely, as supremely, as triumph- 
antly the actress as Sarah Bernhardt whose 
first essays were thus cautiously recorded 
by one of the leading critics of her day. 
Sarah will indeed survive, as her epitaph 
by Jean Richepin characteristically pro- 
claims, for she summed up in her own per- 
son, as well as in her career, all that is most 
effective and imperishable in a great theatric 
tradition. 

It is too bad that such obtuse and un- 
illuminating books should be written about 
so great an artist. Her career as an ec- 
centric, her leopards and coffins, her flam- 
ing rages, her loves and hates are all inter- 
esting as they illuminate the personality of 
a supremely gifted and able actress, as they 
indicate the raw material of that vehicle 
whieh a powerful mind and will used for 
their instrument. ‘The art of acting is the 
most elusive of all the fine arts and such 
books as this only add to the confusion, 
for in its pages we catch no glimpse of the 
methods, the inspiration, the motivating 
force which guided this exuberant and un- 
conventienal creature to the very heights 
of her profession and kept her there, su- 
preme, to an incredible old age. Her pres- 
ent biographer gives us many descriptions 
of her apartments, her clethes, her per- 
sonal appearance, her emotional vagaries. 
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each page and can be studied or ignored 
as the occasion requires. Each play is pref- 
aced by a facsimile of the title page of the 
first edition, and by compact bibliographical 
and historical notes. 


“Her contemporaries’, he tells us, “did not 
divine that her principal motive was pride, 
and her sole resource will-power. . . . Habit 
and application had given Sarah a kind of 
genius for the stage, but the essential char- 
acter of her art . . . was conditioned by 
her feverish temperament—sometimes dis- 
figured by it.” On the basis of this as- 
sumption M. Geller’s book is devoted to 
that feverish temperament. A study of the 
artist and her methods is still to be written. 


English Drama, 1580-1642, selected 
and edited by G. F. Tucker Brooke 
and Nathaniel Burton Paradise. 
Heath: $4.00 

HIRTY plays from the great body 

of Elizabethan dramatic literature are 
presented in this solid volume bound in 
sober black, a color which much belies the 
fiery contents of the book—the blood and 
thunder, the Jonsonian humours, the pas- 
toral glows which characterize this most 
vital period in the English theatre. The 
book has been prepared by the Sterling 
Professor of English at Yale and by N. B. 
Paradise, Assistant Professor of English in 
the same university. Though the texts are 
familiar to all students of the period and 
most of them appear in older anthologies, 
notably in Nielson’s Chief Elizabethan 
Dramatists, this new volume will be most 
welcome to teachers and students for sev- 
eral excellent reasons, not the least of them 
being the clear and readable type in which 
the book is set up. 

The editors have newly collated the texts 
with the greatest possible care, giving the 
reader in this one volume all of the plays 
in their original form with the spelling and 
grammatical structure of the earliest or 
most authentic editions. ‘The actual stage 
directions and scene divisions are preserved 
with care, allowing the reader to sense the 
movement and flow of dramatic action as 
he reads the plays. Notes, variant read- 
ings and a glossary appear at the foot of 


Play Production for Amateurs and 
Schools, by M. V. C. Jeffreys and R. 
W. Stopford. London, Methuen: $2.75 
T is a sign of the times that a lecturer 
in London University and a senior 
master in Oundle School should collaborate 
in a book on this subject. They recognize 
that the needs of the producer for schools 
are nearly as different from those of the 
producer for the “little theatre” as his in 
turn are from those of the producer on the 
professional stage. But the two former 
groups have this in common, that they are 
proud of not being dependent on commer- 
cial standards, and have emancipated them- 
selves almost altogether from the mentality 
of “amateur theatricals”. So there is room 
for a special kind of amateur-producer’s 
handbook, which sets out from the assump- 
tion that a serious dramatic aim is in view 
and proceeds to tell the director and actor 
and designer how to get the best from their 
material. All the details of construction, 
lighting, costume and make-up are illus- 
trated by line drawings in the text; the 
plates are mostly photographic settings for 
plays and are international in character, 
with Norman-Bel Geddes and Lee Simon- 
son represented. 


Maxwell Anderson, the Man and His 
Plays, by Barrett H. Clark. Samuel 
French: $.35 

HIS thirty-page booklet on Anderson 

gives a discussion of his life (incom- 
plete because the playwright refuses to be 
interviewed) and a more thorough account 
of his plays, from White Desert to Both 
Your Houses. A satisfactory pamphlet 
for one who wants to know about the dra- 
matist who won the last Pulitzer Prize. 
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Mapy CHrISTIANS 


The beauty and ability of this German 
film star will be seen again, after a brief 
period in the unsuccessful Divine Drudge, 
in Rachel Crothers’ new play, Talent. 











Better Scenery 
for Less Money 





Build your own scenery by using the Peter 
Clark Scenery Kit. This Kit has created a 
great irterest on the part of schools and 
dramatic societies. Specially designed for 
the amateur stage. Complete plans and de- 
tails prepared by specialists. All necessary 
hardware included. Write for price and 


folder. 
Peter Clark 
Stage Equipment 


ASBESTOS FIRE CURTAIN AND RIGGING 
DRAPERY VALANCE ACT CURTAIN 
TORMENTORS MASKING BORDER 
SKY DROP CYCLORAMA SET 
HARDWARE, ETC. 


Write for INFORMATION SHEET, a valuable Flashes a Merry Christmas to All the World and You 


aid in determining your requirements. 








117 Page Illustrated 442 West 45th Street 


PETER CLARK, INC. |] Catalogue and Sample f New York, N. Y. 


“Stage Equipment with e Reputation” Gelatine Book sent free tad ; 
538 WEST 30TH STREET. NEW YORK. N.Y. on request Established in 1917 






































CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
Offered to teachers and students B i m4 D 


subscribing in groups of eight or more 


Classes in the drama and allied arts in over Your 1933 Issues of 
sixty leading universities, colleges, high THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
schools and private schools use THEATRE , ael 
ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 
plementary reading, and take advantage 
of the class subscription offer. 


pal Send us your copies before De 
Groups active in dramatic work, members é 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make cember 10th. We will supply the 
use of THEATRE ARTS in their activities . . 
and may also have the benefit of the spe- December, 1933, issue free. BaN 
cial group rate. ing 1933 numbers supplied at 50 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- cents each. 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 
aid in planning and carrying on the class 


work. If you have other complete years 


The student— whether interested in the they can also be bound at this 


theatre as a future artist, playwright or time at $5.00 per year. We will 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 
of his English studies—finds in THEATRE quote prices on missing numbers 
ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


Write for Class Subscription Blank to THEATRE. ARTS, Ine. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 119 West 57th St, Now York Nf 
119 West 57th Street | * **New York City | 
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